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Seige on Seabrook: a view from 
inside the nuke plant 


By Rosemary Dwyer 

To many of us, the demonstration at 
Seabrook passed by in a videotaped blur: 
film clippings of protesters storming the 
‘site were interspersed with scenes of state 
troopers repulsing, often violently, the 
protesters’ attempts at occupation. _ 

The controversy over nuclear power is 
not new, but the scenes of violence which 
erupted over the Oct. 6 weekend were. 

What made this demonstration different, 
and what was it like inside the nuke during 
that emotionally-charged weekend? 

Karen Boremi, NECC graduate with a 
degree in Law Enforcement, is presently 
employed as a security guard at the nuke 
plant. Her account of the events of the Oct. 
6 demonstration unfolds a scenario of poor 
preparation, overly aggressive police tac- 
tics, and politics. 

Miss Boremi states that the security 
guards were ‘‘unprepared’’ to deal with 
the large number of demonstrators ex- 
pected. Only a short briefing was given in 
which the guards were instructed to radio 
in to the Command Post if the situation 

_ became unmanageable. The guards were 
assured that ‘their protection would be in- 
sured at all costs’’ by the state troopers. 

During the demonstration those calls 
often went unheeded. Security Chief 
Thomas Sherry was “doubtful” that such a 
large number of demonstrators were ac- 
tually occupying the site. Thus he often 
failed to relay the radioed messages from 
the guards to the state troopers. 

Boremi describes an incident where an 
“estimated 2500 protestors’ were storm- 
ing one of the gates to the nuclear site. On- 
ly. two unarmed guards were present to 
protect the gate. Two radio calls were 
received at the Command Post and Bruce 


~ By Roberta Milone 
The elections for NECC Student Council 
Committee, and Student Advisory Board 
were held Wednesday, October 10. The 
voting results proved to be close. 


New Senior Member 

Larry Hinckle 85 

New Freshman Members 
Janine Fortier 77 
John Passer 74 
Tracy Anderson. 69 
Gail Marand 64 
Christine Smith 57 

: Student Advisory Member 
_ Tina Both 158 


The polls opened at 8:30 a.m. in C 
building with the Student Council Election 
Committee members Sue Kayo, Allan 
Pearce, Paul Clement and Joe Cox atten- 
ding the voters at the booth. 

Only eight percent of the student body 
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Hassles at the fence . . - Seabrook. . 


Roberts, one of the security guards, suf- 
fered a concussion before the state 


troopers were finally sent to intervene. 
Boremi recalls the mood of the state 
troopers shifted from “‘passive’”’ to ““mean 
and ugly” as the demonstrators persisted 
in their attempts to occupy the site. 
In the beginning, the state troopers 
restrained the protestors by assuming a 


turned out to vote, leaving election com- 
mittee member Paul Clement concerned 
about ‘‘the lack of participation.’’ Clement 
was also quoted as saying “‘Everyone com- 
plains about mixers and such, but no one 
wants to do anything about it.”’ 

Student voters’ biggest complaint was 
that they did not know who they were 
voting for. Richard Nazzaro, freshman 
business management student, voiced his 
opinion by saying, “‘If I knew who I was 
voting for it would not have been such a 
farce.’’ (Editor’s Note: The Observer did, 
however, publish basic information on all 
the candidates on a full page of the October 
9 issue.) 

Another complaint was the time factor. 
Ron Frost, a senior majoring in Account- 
ing, stated, ‘‘We definitely need a form of 
continued on pg. 20 
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“riot position” and oe a human 


chain.” 


Later, the state troopers cheat more 
“agegressive.”’ Boremi recounted one inci- 
dent in which the state troopers actually 
“hid in the wooded area in front of the 
fence and waited for the protesters to 
advance.’”’ Once the demonstrators were 
within 20 feet of the fence, the state 


gas 


Fg 
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troopers emerged and began “beating 
them brutally” and “spraying mace 
indiscriminately.”’ 

Since the state troopers were sharing the 
Command Post where Miss Boremi was 
stationed, she witnessed the troopers 
“‘cheering’’ as they watched their 
videotaped assaults on the demonstrators. 

Not only were police and protestors in- 
volved, but also politicians. New Hamp- 
shire Governor Hugh Gallen was flown in 
by helicopter each day. Some say his main 
objective was to prevent ‘any bad 
publicity.” 

After the shellshock of that tumultuous 
weekend has subsided, there remains 
much more than the controversy over 
nuclear power. The Oct. 6 demonstration 

- raises serious questions on how future 
demonstrations will be handled and how 
people on both sides of the fence will be 
protected. 


New Coane members: Tina Both, Tracy haere Christine Smith, 


Gail Marand Janine Fortier, Larry Hinckle and John Passer. 


Dean Stafford 


suspends student 


By Michael A. Koren 


Dean of Students Churchill Stafford has 
suspended one student for three class 
days for apparently playing a type of 
baseball game in the downstairs lounge of 
the College Center. 


Joe Pallaria photo. 


The game which involved the use of a 
tennis ball and a book as a makeshift bat 
forced Stafford to hand out the first 
suspension of the school year. The game 
proved to be a costly and dangerous one 
last year when one woman student was hit 

continued on pg 5. 
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By Joseph Cox 

The Student Activity Fund is a total col- 
lection of $17.50 from each daytime student 
at Northern Essex. Usually the fund for a 
calendar year is about $100,000, pepeoding 
on enrollment. 

Each student activity group submits a 
budget to the Student Council before the 
end of October. The Council will decide 
how much of the fund is allotted to each 
organization requesting money. 

A budget for the next calendar year is 
drafted by the council and submitted to the 
president of the college for approval 
before December 1. Under this system, an 
activity fee paid in the Fall of 1979 will be 
spent in the Spring of 1980, and so on. 
(Discussion concerning a fiscal budget 
from June to July, may change the situa- 
tion.) 

Activity Fund allocations for the 1979/80 
school years appear in the “‘pie graph’’ 
below. The graph can be interpreted as the 
total fund or as each individual contribu- 
tion of $17.50. 

In order to release money from the fund 
to cover an expense or to buy equipment, 
student organizations must complete a 
“Request to Purchase’”’ form. Any item re- 
quested whose cost exceeds $500.00 must 
go up for bid. Organizations are also free 
to raise funds independently. 


Athletics/ 
Recreation 


31 % 


Administrative 
Expenses 


21 % 


$29,700. 


Student Activity Fund 


The 1979 Student Activities Budget: $95,876.95. 


Figures rounded to nearest hundred. 
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‘|Where your money goes 


Allocations and balances as of August 31, 
1979, appear in the bar graphs below. 
Administrative Expenses includes costs 
such as accounting, secretarial services, 
and office supplies. Social Programs are 
mixers, comedians, folk music, etc. Stu- 
dent Services include: Drop-In-Center, 
Student Health Services, Women’s Center, 
Handicapped Services, and Veterans 
Union. Campus Communications: The 
Observer, WRAZ, and Parnassus. Cultural 
Affairs: Contemporary Affairs Club, In- 
ternational Club, Drama _ Club, 
Photography Club, Dance Club, and Music 
Club. Athletic and Recreation: All varsi- 
ty, intramural, and club sports and recrea- 
tional programs. 

These bar graphs give a rough idea of 
how much of the allocated money was 
spent during the 1979 Spring semester, but 
they could be misleading. Funds are often 
“earmarked,’’ or set aside, to fill a need. 
Such a condition is not represented in the 
graphic illustration. Also, bills are 
sometimes paid in advance to cover a 
semesterly activity. In that case, the 
money is spent but the service or goods are 
yet to be enjoyed. 

Are you taking full advantage of the Stu- 
dent Activity offerings? 


Student ° 


Services 


Campus 


Communications 


12% 


Alcan | 


Balance 


PS10.390. 
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Programs 


Cultural 
Affairs 


Student Council officers Mike Lewis, Gail Marand, Guy Mawhinney, 


Laurie Amidon and Larry Hincle. 
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Council elects officers 


By Roberta Milone 


The NECC Student Council met last 
week for the first time since new members 
were elected. Joe Goldsmith, student ac- 
tivity director, presided. 

Officers were elected: 

Guy Mawhinney, President; 

Gail Marand, Vice-President; 

Mike Lewis, Chairman of the Budget 
Committee; 

Larry Hinckle, Chairman of the dg 
gram Board; 

Laurie Amidon, Secretary. 

The nursing students asked the council 
for information on how to reactivate the 
nursing club. Patricia Blackton was 
spokesperson for that group. 


The council heard Althea Schmidt, 
Observer business manager, report about 
Observer activities. Schmidt explained to 
the Council that the newspaper will need a 


large budget if it is to continue to serve the , 


college as it has. The number of issues had 
to be reduced last spring because of cut- 
backs in funds. 

Mark Benzarson, spokesman for the 
Drop-in-Center, discussed services 
rendered through this program such as 
counseling on drug abuse, abortion and 
alcohol awareness. 


Stafford talks about 
suspended students 


By Larry O’Brien 


Last semester NECC changed its policy 
on suspended students. They were given 
a choice of signing up for a program in 
which they were allowed to continue in 
the day division under certain guidelines 
set by the college. Prior to this, suspend- 
ed students had to successfully complete 
evening courses before they could return 
to the day division. 

Since the program was on an experi- 
mental basis, the Observer asked Dean of 
Students Church Stafford for an update on 
it. 

Stafford said “of the 400 suspended 
students, 106 signed up for the program 
last semester. Out of the 106, thirty-three 
of the students were removed from sus- 
pension. 

“The new computer used to process 
suspension lists and transcripts has not 
been working well. Therefore the sus- 
pension list had to be processed almost 
entirely by hand. We didn’t get all grades 


Clear Goals: 


By Larry O’Brien 


On Friday, Oct. 19, Howard Starnes, a 
Western Electric executive, lectured here 
on goal setting in the carpeted lounge of 
the College Center between 12 noon and 1 
p-m. Mr. Starnes told the audience that 
“goal setting gives you ‘the slight edge’ in 
getting what you want in life and your 
career.” “Successful people are not neces- 
sarily more intelligent than anyone else. 


They are successful because they have set 
specific and clearly defined personal goals 
to accomplish.” 


Mr. Starnes said goals must be realistic 
ones that you are capable of reaching. 
They can be broken down into short- and 
long-term goals. Starnes gave an example 
of the ‘munchy concept’ in which you set 
small goals and gradually work up to lar- 
ger ones. 


until the end of July. This made it impos- 
sible for us to notify students that they 
had to attend summer school in June. 

“The Academic Council, executive 
committee, and the President’s staff con- 
ference approved one more conditional 
semester for suspended students in order 
to get more conclusive evidence. At the 
end of this semester, we will decide 
whether or not this program becomes part 
of our permanent policy. 

“The principal difference this semester 
is that when the students come in to sign 
up for the conditional semester, they will 
meet one-to-one with a counselor, instead 
of as a group at registration. They will get 


personal attention with part of the agree — 
ment being that they will meet with their 4 
counselors once a month,or hopefully More — 


often: .” 

“Whether or not this will help the 
students do better and get off suspension, 
I don’t know, but I have a pretty good 
feeling about it,” says Stafford. 


Key to success 


He feels that writing down your goals | 
helps you in defining exactly what they — 


are. Having a deadline for reaching each 
goal helps you motivate yourself. “You 


_ must be able to concentrate on one goal at 
a time, much in the same way you concen- 


trate on one test at a time during final 
exams.” 
Stearns stressed “that if you practice 


goal setting on a daily, monthly and yearly - 


basis, you always will be in a constant 


growth process. It is very important to. 


organize and utilize your time.” 
When asked how to cope with failures, 
Starnes said if you are reaching for a goal 


within your limitations and you fail, it is” 


only because you quit. 

Mr. Starnes was sponsored by NECC 
instructor William Bond and the Business 
Department. 
Business Department will sponsor more 
lectures and activities like this in the 
future, along with the formation of a 


'* Business Club. 


Mr. Bond hopes that the 


By Paul Karonis 

While the debate over the legalization of 
marijuana continues, many people are 
making lots of money — from small-time 
marijuana sales for pocket money, to co- 
caine deals worth millions of dollars. The 
illegal drug trade is estimated to be as 
much as 40 billion dollars a year. 

With law enforcement agencies strug- 
gling to control the problem, and the ap- 
peal of having a new substantial form of 
revenue injected into the economy, the 
possibility that marijuana might be 
legalized seems more feasible. 

The number of people using and selling 
marijuana indicates that the United States 
government has not been effective in slow- 


ing or stopping the flow of drugs into the 
country. Although the Drug Enforcement 
Agency and Coast Guard have 
sophisticated electronic equipment and 
bigger and better staffs, the problem re- 
mains widespread and growing. 

“Tt’s an impossible task for the govern- 
ment to cut it out,’’ according to Bob 
Reinerstsen, criminal justice professor at 
Northern Essex Community College. He 
feels ‘‘the only thing the government can 
do is package it and make money from 
taxes.” 

Reinerstsen adds that the drug problem 
is increasingly becoming a ‘‘middle class 
problem,” with doctors and pharmacists 


Pot laws: Changing? 


By Tobin Doyle 


The first five paragraphs of this article 
are a summary of the Massachusetts 
Marijuana. Laws abbreviated by the 
Massachusetts Chapter of NORML. The 
complete laws can be found in Chapter 
94C of the General Laws of Massachu- 
setts. 


Possession 


Possession of any quantity of marijuana 
is a crime in Massachusetts, subjecting 
the individual to arrest, booking, and 
criminal prosecution. If convicted, a 
first-offender can be put on probation; 
repeat-offenders may be sentenced to 
imprisonment for up to two years, or a 
fine of $2,000, or both. Possession “with 
intent to sell” will subject the offender to 
the same penalty as for distribution. 


Distribution 

A conviction for distribution, which 
could range from the sale of a large quan- 
' tity to the passing of a joint among friends 
in private, subjects the first-offender to up 
to two years imprisonment or a fine of up 
to $5,000, or both. Repeat offenders may 
be imprisoned for from two to five years, 

and fined up to $10,000. 


Alcoholism: More than a bad habit 


By Karl Olsen 


Alcoholism is now regarded as a sick- 
ness, as real as Cancer or TB. There are 
nearly nine million Americans in the 
United States today who have drinking 
problems. For a long time people thought 
alcoholism was a hopeless sickness. But it 
is a sickness that can be cured. Thousands 
of alcoholics have already been cured and 
have once again found happiness and 
freedom from this addiction that once 
ruled their lives. 

We have to be aware that the recover- 
ing alcoholic can’t return to drinking the 
poison he has realized that he has no need 
for. 

There is no magical way to cure alco- 
holism. Alcoholism can be controlled, can 
be beaten, and can even be prevented, 
only by knowing the complete facts about 
this disease and how to overcome it. 

An alcoholic is a person who cannot 
control his drinking, and anyone whose 
drinking interferes with his life in any 
way. 


Symtoms of Alcoholism 


1. Early Stages -- (may last up to ten 
years) Promises to quit and breaks them, 
drinks more frequently to relieve ten- 
sions, has now developed an increased 
tolerance which is unaffected by larger 
amounts of alcohol. . 


2. Middle Stages - Tries to deny or to 
conceal drinking, drinks in the morning 
and at times drinks alone. Signs of 
drinking are more noticeable, especially at 
school or work. Becomes harder to get 
feeling good regardless of quantity taken. 
Most important: drinking becomes a daily 
necessity! en te 


Arrest 


A police officer may arrest without a 
warrant anyone who possesses or distrib- 
utes any quantity of marijuana. 


Driving While Under the Influence 


Anyone convicted of operating a motor 
vehicle while under the influence of 
;marijuana is punished by a fine of from 
$35 to $1,000, or by imprisonment of from 
two weeks to two years, or both. Convic- 
tion also results in immediate revocation 
of license or loss of right to operate a 
motor vehicle. 


Sealing Records 


Anyone charged with possession of 
marijuana, who is found not guilty or 
whose case is dismissed, may have his 
records sealed, except to law enforcement 
authorities. He may not then be convicted 
in Massachusetts for perjury for failing to 
report the arrest and prosecution. 


Since 1973, 11 out of 50 states decrimi- 
nalized marijuana, but Massachusetts has 
not yet joined the group. 

Representative Barney Frank proposed 
that the possession of marijuana for per- 
sonal use by a person over 18 years of age 
} e made not a crime (in House Bill #2614). 


3. Final Stages - Loneliness, avoids 
friends, family, and people who want to 
help him. Often feels guilty. Lives to 
drink, never seems to eat much, may seem 
very nervous at times. Personality starts 
to change -- becoming tense and irritable -- 
decreasing in health, has tremors or the 
DT’s, hallucinations, weakness from mal- 
nutrition. 


From here on in it’s agonizing death or a 
slow start to recovery. The alcoholic has 
to decide. But he has lost the power of 
choice in the matter of drinking, this is the 
nature of his disease. He just doesn’t 
know when to STOP! 

The alcoholic can be anyone -- rich, poor, 
brilliant, or stupid. Many are very suc- 
cessful people, and intelligent, sensitive 
men and women. The alcoholic was once 
stereotyped as a bum or weak-willed. 
Today he is recognized as an invalid who 
needs support to overcome his illness. 
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Dope: Illegally Profitable 


doing a tremendous illegal drug trade. “If 
the government really wanted to crack 
down they could go after these people,’’ he 
said. 

Because of the amount of money involv- 
ed, particularly cash, the Treasury 


Department and Internal Revenue Ser- 


vice have become involved in the illegal 
drug war. This is forcing drug dealers 
away from legitimately investing their 
profits in banks, stocks, or real estate. Tax 
lawyers and underground investment ser- 
vices have become chic with big time drug 
dealers trying to launder their money. 
Legalization of marijuana might put 
some control over the problem along with 


It was under consideration in the State- 
house until March 27 of this year. On that 


day,Senator David Locke of Wellesley 


made a motion to ‘freeze the bill. The only 
one who can unfreeze this bill is the 
person who froze it in the first place. 
When the senator was contacted, he 
needed to have his memory refreshed 
about House Bill #2614. He then replied: 


“Until we can establish that marijuana 


isn't harmful, it shouldn’t be legalized.” 

J. Thomas Ungerleider, M.D., stated 
“The potential harmfulness of marijuana 
is on a much lower magnitude than the 
potential harmfulness of alcohol or tobac- 
co. Is Senator Locke aware of these 
findings? Marijuana decriminalization can 
be good for the economy.” 

In California the estimated savings 
were around $25 million after pot’ was 
decriminalized. 


If marijuana decriminalization were 


passed in this state, people suffering from 
glaucoma and the side-effects of chemo- 
therapy would be able to include mari- 
juana in their therapy. The drug has been 
proven effective in both cases. 


being a tremendous boost to our sagging 
economy. 

Northern Essex economics professor 
Frank Padellaro feels the influx of money 
to the government from the legalization of 
marijuana would ‘‘definitely reduce 
inflation.’’ He also states that ‘‘the entire 
spectrum of government services could be 
improved, particularly the areas of energy 
and health care.”’ 

The past has shown many people think 
negatively toward the legalization of mari- 
juana. Perhaps they should take into ac- 
count the expenditures made to stop these 
drugs and consider the possibilities of hav- 
ing 40 billion dollars added to our 
economy. 


It is up to us to separate this drug from 
its shady reputation. Marijuana is not the 
assassin of youth, rather it could be an 
asset to the economy, as well as medical 
institutions. 

You may ask, what can I do to promote 
decriminalization? Contact your senator 
and representative and convey your 
opinion of Bill #2614. The only way we can 
get this bill passed is through persuasive 


action. 
g * ae * a * 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The preceding article 
is based on Chuck Thornhill’s investiga- 
tive report, “Will Pot be Legalized in 
Mass.?”, which appeared in The Pennon 
(North Shore Community  College’s 
student newspaper) on September 24, 
1979. 


Under the direction of the Dean of Student's Office the 
Student Activities Office in cooperation with the Registrar's 
Office has set up a carpooling information service. Basically the 
Registrar, Allen Felisberto, has assisted in collecting information 
regarding students’, schedules, home addresses, and whether 


or not students own their own cars. 


The Student Activities 


Director, Joseph Goldsmith, assisted capably by Barbara Knox, 
has composed lists of students according to the town in which 
they reside, which give the name and street address of the 
student. An asterisk next to a student’s name indicates that they 


drive a car to school. 


Students have been utilizing the lists 


heavily trying to secure rides by calling students on the lists who 
they know or by recognizing streets that they know are in their 


area. 


Newburyport, Amesbury, Lawrence, 


The most heavily sought after list have been from the 


Bradford, Reading, and 


North Reading areas. The only indication of the extent to which 
service has been the extern «cc which students are seeking the 


lists, however. 


Student Activities Office welcomes inquiries, 


North Reading areas. The only indication of the success of this 
all students in need, the Student Activities Office also provides a 
ride board outside its office in the College Center especially for’ 
students who are off the beaten track to advertize their need for 
a ride or willingness to provide transportation to other students. 


Carpooling Priveleges 


By Phil Coppola 

This is the first week of the special car- 
pool parking area. The area that is reserv- 
ed for carpoolers is located in front of the 
classroom building right next to the play- 


ing fields, According ,to,Security Captain. . . 


Warren Sutcliff, there will be a security 
person out in the parking area until noon- 
time daily. After 12 it will be open to 
whoever wishes to park there. : 
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The Creative Arts Department was of- 


ficially established last Spring. The chief ~ 


coordinators of the creative arts on cam- 
pus acted independently to combine class 
work with actual student performance. 
Establishment of the Department within 
the Division of Humanities has placed 
recognition where it is greatly deserved. 

The Creative Arts Department offers 
programs in dance, music, theatre, -and 
art to include students receiving credits 
for classwork in the arts as well as stu- 
dents who are involved in the arts through 
Student Activities Club membership. The 
visual arts are represented by credit- 
course students only. 


Dance 


Elaine Mawhinney, Department Head, 
teaches dance. She initiated the 
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Creative Arts On Campus 


_ By Cynthia Troudt 


as an extra-curricular activity. Dance 
classes are now taken for college credit. 
Dance Club members include entire dance 
classes and other students and alumni. 
Professor Mawhinney’s troupe has 
established a regular stage for their 
rehearsals and productions in the women’s 
auxiliary gym. 


Music 


Mike Finegold, Music Director, con- 
ducts a variety of courses ranging from 
music appreciation to performance. As the 
Music Club’s Advisor, the teacher assists 
students to realize their talent potentials. 
Many music class members work with 
other talented musicians to form the Music 
Club. The Music Department has perma- 
nent use of the C-Building Rooms 201 and 
202 for meeting and rehearsal space. Lec- 


Music Club concerts. 


Theater 


Gene Boles, Drama _ Coordinator, 
teaches a host of theater courses, in- 
cluding Mime, Play Directing and Acting, 
to name a few. His advisorship to the 
Drama Society has aided many talented 
students to receive valuable experience in 
specialized skills of theatrical productions. 
Students take an active part in all facets of 
theater work. Audiences of the Drama 
Department performances see only a very 
small part of the efforts made by the 
Drama Society group, held in the Third 
Story Theater, C-Building. 


Visual Arts 


Rochelle Newman and Tim Haven, 
visual arts instructors, are professional 


Boston art world. Newman specializes in 
tapestry and hard forms. Instructor Haven 
is a painter who exhibits in New York 
City’s Salon Refuse. The teachers coor- 
dinate their classes to help students pursue 
interests in art as a lifetime process. Stu- 
dents’ works are exhibited in their new 
Open End Gallery, third-floor Classroom 
Building. 

The creative arts scene on campus is a 
well organized and enjoyable addition to 
educational experience. The teachers who 
play the most active part in the growth of 
the arts at the college look forward to op- 
portunities afforded by the establishment 
of their own Creative Arts Department. - 
The group’s goals are aimed at unifying in- 
terdepartmental activities to take better 
advantage of the vast Boope of talents at 
NECC. 


“Stillpoint’’ Dance Series five years ago, ture Hall A provides accommodations for 


artists. Both teachers are active in the 


Creative Arts 


\ 


By Cynthia Troudt 

The creative arts enrich human life ona _ 
unique, undefinable level of experience. 

Appreciation of creative artistry comes 
through a subtle understanding of life. The 
artistically inspired give expression to the 
world through a combination of heart-felt 
emotion and the reserved discipline of 
imagination. 

The arts embrace limited reason and 
reach beyond mundane affairs to touch the 
eternal. At best, creative processes incor- 
porate the message of the uninhibited soul 

.. at worst — they are no longer recogniz- 
ed as beautiful ART. 


Third Stary, Theater display. 


Local Arts 
Shelley Newman 


exhibits tapestry 

The Tapestry artistry of NECC’s 
Rochelle Newman were recently 
demonstrated at Haverhill Public 


Library’s invitations only art exposition. 
Shelley was one of the selected group of 
local artists invited to the October 26 
event. 

Professor Newman’s dedication to the 
tapestry arts is being rejuvenated. The 
fiber arts used to be placed in the crafts 
category. Modern advancements. in 
technique and materials have brought the 
medium more refined recognition. 
Newman notes that fiber artists now have 
magazines on their medium and are better 
able to deal with public scrutiny. Many ad- 
vanced pieces of art work have been 
created from fiber. 


Nancy Marculewicz 


Show 


Nancy Marculewicz is a _ Bradford 
alumna who lives in Essex, Massachu- 
setts, and derives the themes for her work 
from the surrounding dunes and seashore. 
She works in acrylics, oils, pen and ink, 
and collage, and was represented in the 
Cambridge Art Association show on 
display last spring in the Laura Knott 
Gallery. She is a graduate of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, has had work 
exhibited in juried and invitational shows, 
and has had paintings purchased for 
numerous private collections in the United 
States and Europe. 


Addison Gallery offers 


fine collection 


The Addison Gallery, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, is currently showing Still lifes. 
The exhibit is taken from the Gallery’s 
permanent collection and is open to the 
public, free of charge. The Addison 
Gallery has one of the finest art collections 
in the nation. 

The Gallery exhibits paintings, 
sculpture and drawings throughout the 
year. All shows are open to the public and 
free of charge. Contact the Addison for 
more information regarding apening par-. 
ties and shows. ms 


Photo by Cal Anderson. 


Third Story Theater display. 


Open End exhibit - Butterfly Masks’. 


Photo by Cal Anderson. 


Fall Juried Exhibit 


holding its Fall Juried Exhibit. The show- 
ing began October 14 and will continue un- 
til November 16. The Daniel Sargent 
Memorial Award will be given to the Best 
in Show. The Fall Show can be viewed at 
the Art Association’s Gallery on the 
Waterfront, 65 Water Street, 
Newburyport. The public is invited at no 
admission charge. 

NAA regularly sponsors classes and ex- 
hibits at local businesses. For more infor- 
mation on membership, contact Mildred 
Hartson at the Gallery, 465-8769. 


_ The Lowell Art Association will present 
another class in its yearly series. 
November 14 at 8 p.m. David Lowrey will- 
host a portrait demonstration. Members of 
the Lowell Art Association attend classes 
at no charge. Non-members pay a $1.00 
registration fee. Classes are conducted at 
the Parker Gallery, 243 Worthen Street, 
Lowell. 


Newman’s art classes at work 


By Cynthia Troudt 


Rochelle Newman, Visual Arts instruc- 
tor, is energetically directing class pro- 
jects to be shown in the Art Department’s 
Open End Gallery — 3rd floor classroom 
Building and the Art Workshops — Rooms 
C-217 and C-219. 


Creative Experience for Early Childhood 
Education 


Rochelle’s Creative Experience for Ear- 
ly Childhood Education class is currently 
exhibiting ‘Butterfly Masks’ in the 
Gallery. The show is colorfully illustrative 
of what may be created out of ootag, poster 
paints and paraphernalia. At first glance, 
viewers may question the authenticity of 
the pieces being ‘masks’. Look carefully — 
you’ll see eyeholes in the bottom wings. 

A future exhibit, ‘Bird Masks’ is being 
put together now. These ‘real’ masks are 


solid forms, promising to be entertaining 


as well as fanciful. 
The class completes a project a week. 


History of the Great Masters 
The newly» develapai History of ‘the 


Great Masters class selected 4 out of 6 
pairs of great artists to study in-depth. 
Some of the masters chosen are Picasso, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Ver Meer, Michel- 
angelo, Rembrandt and Van Gogh. 
Class work includes historical surveys and 
coverage of artistic contributions made by 
the artists. An interesting development oc- 
curred unexpectedly while the class in- 
vestigated Leonardo da Vinci’s Mona Lisa. 
Students found several amusing ads using 
the Masterpiece. The teacher and students 
decided to make a Mona Lisa collage. 
They are piecing it together now. 

Michelangelo studies will include a lec- 
ture on the ‘‘Sistine Chapel,’’ presented by 
Ellen Langsworth, Art Historian and Art 
History teacher at Bradford College. The 
presentation will be conducted in Room C- 
217 on October 31 from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 
and is open to the public. 

Professor Newman is learning a lot from 
this class. She spends a great deal of time 
preparing the new course for her students, 


often researching to find answers to ques- . 


tions- asked iin class} >.70u.% om 


TH enn? 


..-more arts on page 25. 


More creating going on 


Other classes are creating self-portrait 
busts. Students are surprised to find they 
can sculpt reasonable facsimiles in hard 
form. When confronted with the problem 
of not having proper exhibiting facilities 
for their great-works, teacher and 
students devised unique bases that will 
easily stand on flat surfaces. One head 
rises out of the center of a flower, another 
is meshed in curling vines. There is a 
‘head-on-wheels’ and a head growing in a 
box of dirt beside a plant. 

These unusual, amusing creations will 
be shown in the Gallery after October 31. _ 

Meanwhile, people interested in viewing 
works in the making are encouraged to 
visit the Visual Arts Workshops. 

Professor Newman with colleague Tim 
Haven is looking forward to an increasing 
number of students viewing the Open End> 
Gallery's displays. 


Editor’s Note: More to come on NECC 
painter, ‘Tim, Haven in, future issues. 
i 


Photo by Cal Anderson. 


The Newburyport Art Association is 


Portrait demonstration 


~— 


‘By Elaine M. MacLean 


“Apocalypse Now” is a movie that is 
about the Vietnam war and its effects 
upon the soul. 

Based loosely on Joseph Conrad’s Heart 
of Darkness, this movie of epic length 
(almost three hours) is about making 
choices and the fine line men walk between 
sanity and insanity during the war. 

Martin Sheen portrays Willard, a soldier 
ordered to ‘‘terminate with extreme preju- 
dice” a brilliant Green Beret Colonel nam- 
ed Kurtz (Marlon Brando). 


In order to reach Kurtz, Willard must 
_ travel up a river into Cambodia, at which 
time he also takes a journey within 
himself. He stands up and observes the 
madness of the war, not just the killing, 
but the absurdities of the participants 
needed to prolong their sanity. 

Colonel Kilgore (Robert Duvall) stuffs 
death cards into the hands of the already 
dead Viet Cong and plays Wagner’s ‘‘The 
Ride of the Valkyries’? through 
loudspeakers during helicopter attacks on 
a Viet Cong village. 

Willard sits silently and watches how the 
crew on his craft, one who is only seven- 
teen, react to the stress put on them by the 


Delays mark 


By Susan Piazza : 

In June of 1970 Francis Ford Coppola 
heard that two friends and associates, 
George Lucas (THX 1138, American Graf- 
fiti and Star Wars) and John Milius, were 
back in film school formulating an idea for 
an anti-Viet Nam War picture. Coppola 
hired John Milius to write a screenplay 
which would be based on Joseph Conrad’s 
book, Heart of Darkness, and would be 
called Apocalypse Now. ‘ 

Apocalypse Now was one of the first Viet 
Nam war films conceived and one of the 
last anti-war films to come to the screen. 

George Lucas planned to direct 
Apocalypse Now after his completion of 
his film THX 1138 in 1970. Financing for 
Apocalypse Now at that time was unat- 
tainable. Coppola had to wait. When finan- 
cing became available, Lucas was already 
working on another one of his projects — 
American Graffiti. The year was 1972. In 
1971 and again in 1973 Coppola was work- 
ing on The Godfather and The Godfather 
_ Part II, both of which won him interna- 
tional acclaim as a director and a screen- 
writer. Apocalypse Now appeared to be. 
shelved for awhile. In 1975 
resurrected. 

Lucas and Milius -had_ envisioned 
Apocalypse Now as a low-budget, 16mm 
documentary style quickie. It took a new 
shape under Coppola’s leadership. bi 

The budget for the movie exceeded $30 
million. Coppola put his personal assets in- 


‘Apocalypse Now 


terror of the war. © 

The first part of the movie deals with the 
reality of the war. Then the focus is chang- 
ed to Willard’s quest. After the party 
passes cver the Dolong bridge, the war for 
the audience is over. 

The Heart of Darkness theme becomes 
more prevalent as Coppola takes the 
viewers on a surrealistic journey through 
time. The closer the boat gets to its destin- 
ation, the further back in time they seem 
to be going. Coppola deals with universal 
truth in his portrayal of the effects of war 
on the minds and hearts of its victims. 

Upon reaching their destination, Willard 
and party find the stronghold of Kurtz is 
one of another time. The pagan spectacle 
overwhelms the rational man. An ancient 
stone temple is the realm of Kurtz gone 
mad, but still worshipped by the natives. 
Corpses are hung from trees or are lying 
strewn amidst the garbage and flowers. 
Willard is led through this to encounter the 
home of Kurtz, which is ornamented with 
headless bodies. Willard wonders if.the ar- 
my would still want Kurtz killed if they 
could see what the war had done to him. 

It is here that the dreamlike quality of 
the movie is most expressed. Willard 


‘~% 


A 
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meets Kurtz, secing only a shaven head in 
the shadows of the firelight. Willard has 
reached the point of madness that Kurtz 
has expressed as “‘a snail walking on the 
edge of a straight razor.” Only images 
fade in and out. He is put through a 
psychologically debilitating series of tor- 
tures until he himself becomes a shadow 
as well. He is with Kurtz alone, unbound, 
but able to complete his mission. ~ 

This is the crisis that all men face - the 


struggle to maintain an understanding © 


about themselves and their harmonious 
relationship with everything else, in spite 
of external pressures. 

Martin Sheen is deserving. of. an 
Academy award for his portrayal as 
Willard, the army assassin. 
Cinematographer Vittorio Storaro, is also 
excellent. Coppola has created a master- 
piece of film. ‘“‘Apocalypse Now” is not a 
movie only about the Vietnam war. Don’t 
be mislead by its setting. It is an emotional 
experience that Coppola wants the au- 
dience to share. See the film and let 
yourself be taken on a boat ride along with 
Willard into the depths of man’s tolerance 
for life, and death, and walk along that 
‘razor’s’ edge. ; : 


film’s production . 


it was - 


to hock. A substantial part of his fortune . 


has been sunk in this movie. He sold 72,000 
shares of stock in Cinema 5. He mortgaged 
much of his own property, also the unpaid 
royalties for both Godfathers in order to 
raise the completion loan of $10 million 
from United Artists. Coppola was gambl- 
ing for huge stakes — his own money and 
his future. 


Financial problems were not the only 
ones that beset this movie. Filming was 
done on location in the Philippines. A 
typhoon destroyed several of the sets and 
almost wiped out the entire production. 
During shooting, leading actor Martin 
Sheen, suffered a heart attack. Director 


Coppola reported the loss of one hundred. 


pounds, while Marlon Brando arrived in 
the Philippines grossly overweight. 

More reasons for the delay in the film 
were that Coppola returned from the 
Philippines with over 250 hours of footage, 
including whole subplots and this had to be 
trimmed to two-and-a-half hours. 
Postproduction became as problematic as 
the shooting. Time and money had to be 
spent on the score, the editing and the 
sound mixing. Coppola cut and recut the 
film, creating several versions of varying 
lengths with alternative endings. This last 
fact in itself created a lot of heated con- 
troversy and delay. 

On April 27, 1978, Coppola held a 
screening in San Francisco. He wanted a 
“typical audience’ which comprised 700 
students, clubwomen and strangers, along 
with some friends and celebrities. 

The following week Coppola showed 
rough cuts to invited audiences of ex- 
hibitors in San Francisco and New York. 
Harlan Jacobson in Variety write a story 
which all but called Apocalypse Now a 
disaster. 

What happened and why? 


Because of the scant appiause on the 


April 27 showing, Coppola was convinced 


he had failed. As a result he spent the 


weekend cutting huge chunks out of the 
film, reducing it by 30 minutes. Subplots 
were eliminated. Whole characters ended 
up on the cutting room floor. The film’s 
time sequence was juggled. It was this 


version that exhibitors viewed in San 
Francisco on May 2. 

Coppola’s editing backfired. Theatre- 
owners who had been expected to bid in the 
hundreds of thousands per unit said they 
would not bid at all. 

Coppola considered canceling the May 
4th screening in New York. Instead he 
decided to screen only the first hour-and-a- 
half of footage, which had relatively little 
cut from it. New York reacted somewhat 
better than San Francisco had. 

The sound mixing and final cutting of the 

movie would take at least six more months 


delaying the premiere. 


Apocalypse Now was to have premiered 
in December 1977. That premiere was 
canceled and reset for Easter 1978. That 
was canceled and reset for Christmas 1978. 
The film finally premiered in mid-August 
1979. 

Early in 1979 Coppola embarked on a 
series of new screenings. First a showing 
for employees and friends in the San Fran- 
cisco area, then a sneak preview in 
Westweed, next a screening for President 
Carter at the White House and finally a 
black tie affair at Cannes. 

The custom at Cannes is that winners do 
not compete a second time. Coppola had 
won the Golden Palm in 1974 for The Con- 
versation. He entered Apocalypse Now at 
Cannes as a “‘work in progress.’’ He won 
the prize sharing it with West Germany’s 
The Tin Drum. 

Winning again at Cannes shows promise 
for Apocalypse Now. While some shout its 
praise, others consider it ‘‘just another 
anti-war, anti-Viet Nam movie.” 


Women’s 
magazines 


reviewed 


By Sandy Rabinovitz 

Many times women’s magazines are 
thought to be just for those who have a lot 
of time on their hands. The magazines are 
said to be the coffee klotch type of 
literature tor men as well as women. 
_ The big six are Ladies Home Journal, 


McCalls, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, 


Family Circle and Women’s Day. 

Good Housekeeping began publication in 
1885, while Family Circle began publica- 
tion in 1932 during the Depression with low 
prices, now selling for 55¢ at supermarket 
outlets only. The cover price of Good 
Housekeeping is $1.25 on newsstands, but 
is priced higher by subscription. 

Reader population for Family Circle is 
8.5 million, while Good Housekeeping has 
an estimated 5 million readers. 

Family Circle is a magazine that 
specializes in true-to-life dramas of real 
people and human interest topics for 
discussion. Family Circle has only one 
write-in reader column called Reader’s 
Idea Exchange, while Good Housekeeping 
has many question and answer columns 
by famous authors such as Dr. Joyce 
Brothers, Elizabeth L. Post, who writes 
etiquette for Everyday, and Charlotte 
Montgomery’s Speaker For the House 
which deals with consumer advice and 
information. 

Good Housekeeping has a column for 
Letters to the Editor, where readers can 
express opinions on previous articles and 
a section called The Better Way, which 
gives new and _ useful information. 

Family Circle has a few informative col- 
umns. The Buyers Guide, Pet Pointers, 
Here’s News in Medicine, telling of new 
advances in medical science. 

Both magazines cover fashion, cooking, 
and interior design of the home, but the 
major emphasis is on human interest, and 
news and information consumers can use. 

Source: The Boston Phoenix - Section 
Two, Oct. 2, 1979, A Periodical of One’s 
Own? Are Women’s Magazines Keeping up 

with Women? 


Fortune editor is expert on women in corporate world | 


By Joseph Cox 

A shapely and stately figure moved to 
the pulpit to address a sparse gathering in 
Kemper Auditorium at Phillips Academy, 
Andover on a miserably rainy October 12. 

‘Wyndham Robertson is the attractive and 
charming single woman on the board of 
eidtors at Fortune magazine, a financial 
outlook publication. 

Robertson has been employed by Time 
Inc. (owner of Fortune, Life, Time, 
Money; People, and Sports Illustrated) for 
18 years. Before relocating to New York 
City in 1961, she was editor of the high 
school newspaper in her small North 
Carolina hometown. At that time she was 
not aspiring to become a journalist, a 
career uncommon for women. She saw 
teaching and secretarial positions as the 
model role. 

Wyndham did break into the field, 


From the ‘‘Big Apple’ she came as an 
influential career advocate for aspiring 
journalists. ‘“‘The best journalist,” said 
Robertson, ‘‘is a good reporter and a good 
writer.” A good reporter is ‘‘fearlessly 
curious’» and has ‘“‘a lot of very good 
sources.’”’ A good writer becomes one 
“either at birth or through practice.’’ She 
believes that writing can be learned 
through practice and is not a talent one 
must be born with. 

Robertson says that the young genera- 
tion has many options available to them in 
contrast to generations of the past. It 
“almost sounds too good to be true, but I 
don’t think it is,’ quipped Wyndham. 

The Fortune editor noted that it is easier 
to acquire a position on a school publica- 
tion as compared to competition on a pro- 
fessional level. She feels that employers 


and worldly endeavors. Referring to 
statistics from 1977, Wyndham related that 
there were 66,000 proclaimed journalism 
majors in colleges across the country and 


~ only 40,000 professional journalists cur- 


rently working in the field. A final word-to- 
the-wise was this: ‘‘Don’t rely on contacts. 
You make your own opportunities, and 
don’t forget it!” 

Wyndham Robertson has written three 
artieles for Fortune magazine on the sub- 
ject of women in the corporate world. The 
first was published in 1973. She assembled 
an investigative report on how many 
females held top positions in big business 
throughout the U.S. Her finding was that. 
less than .2% of these jobs were held by 
women. Although this-type of report was 
controversial, Robertson felt, and feels 
that the real story of women’s advance- 


ranks of business are a more impressive 
indication of the current women’s move- 
ment up. 

Editor’s Note: Jim Shannon, state repre- 
sentative, will speak at Kemper 
Auditorium at Phillips Academy on 
November 16 at 7 p.m. as the last speaker 
in the ‘‘Friday Night Lecture Series. ”’ 


Suspended student 

continued from pg. 1 
in the face with the ball, breaking her 
glasses and causing serious injury to her 
nose. 

Stafford stated that, “This college is not 
to deprive people of their education, but 
when a bunch of wiseguys are Gut to cause 
harm, suspension is the only ehoice.” 

Stafford did not say why he suspended 


only the one student or what his name is, 


however, and has become a top rate finan- 
cial journalist, more specifically, an ex-— 
pert on women in the corporate world: * ~!*1 


but made it clear that he felt three days 
was a just.and not ,unfair punishment, for, 
the offense. = ‘SEwene bre 2x4 —*? = 

ge Senet 
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are not much interested in graduates with 
journalism degrees, but do seek out per- . 
sons with varied experience.in eunriculum, = 


ment can be seen looking from the bottom 
up in the corporate structure. She said _ 
statistics of advaneement »in/ ‘the: lower 
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By Calvin J. Anderson 

Republican presidential contender John 
Connally said recently that if the press 
doesn’t mention Chappaquiddick in its 
coverage of Sen. Edward Kennedy, ‘“‘I 
might.” . 

Connally was speaking at the 
Washington Press Club when he made his 
remark. He was referring to the 1969 inci- 
dent in which a young woman drowned 
after a car driven by Kennedy plunged off 
a bridge into a tidal pool on an island off 
Cape Cod. 

Connally was asked if he had ever said, 
“J never drowned anybody and I was 
never kicked out of college for cheating,” 
alluding to Kennedy. The former Texas 

‘governor said, ‘‘They’re true facts but I 
don’t recall ever having said that.”’ 

Connally also stated that the 
Republicans must nominate a person not 
only who can be elected but who ‘‘ought to 
be able to serve.’”’ The comment was ap- 
parently aimed at the G.O.P. front- 
runner, Ronald Reagan. Reagan’s age is 
68. Connally is 62. 

Reports filed with the federal election 
commission show that presidential hopeful 
John Connally leads the Republican can- 
didates in raising campaign funds. His 
campaign has raised $4.3 million since 
January and still has more than $1 million 
in the bank. 

Ronald Reagan and Rep. Phillip Crane 
of Illinois have each raised about $2.7 
million. Each has campaign debts of near- 
ly $600,000. 

* OK 

A U.P.I. poll shows that in Iowa, the 
state holding the first major presidential 
caucus next year, former C.I.A. Director 
George Bush leads the Republican pack. 
His support there is 34% followed by 
Ronald | Reagan at 24%, Howard Baker at 
iow cud SC COniiaily at9%. The poll also 
concluded that Bush’s supporters are con- 
cerned whether he could win against a 
Democrat in the general election next 
November. 

* *k 

Recently, President Carter has. cam- 
paigned in San Diego while California 
Governor Jerry Brown has been stumping 
in New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
Gov. Brown cut his New England trip short 
in order to fly back to his state to oversee 
cleanup operations prompted by a major 


earthquake in southern California. 
* *k * 


Alumni 
Reunion 


People who attended Northern Essex 
Community College between 1961 and 
1972 -- graduates and non-graduates -- are 
getting together for a reunion. 

If you were part of NECC then, 
PLEASE JOIN US!!! 


Contact: Alumni Association 


C/O Joe Goldsmith 


Northern Essex Community College 
100 Elliott St., Haverhill, MA 01830 


[By November 16] 


HELP WANTED 


Temporary till Christmas . Extra 


help needed for holiday season 


_Allshifts 15 hrs. minimum 


including Saturday Good pay 


interview in person only 


4 


call 352- 2256 
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litical Watch 


News Briefs {4 


Jerry Brown joined the ranks of those 
who have slipped Sen. Edward Kennedy 
into the Oval Office. In a speech at Boston 
University recently, the California govern- 
or said, ‘‘Right now, President Kennedy 
and the whole Congress...’’ He was inter- 
rupted by howls and applause from the au- 
dience. In recent weeks, other prominent 
politicians’ including President Carter 
himself have made the same slip of 
speech. 

* * * 

President Carter spoke recently at a 
fund-raising dinner for Chieago’s Mayor 
Jane Byrne. The event raised over $1 
million for Mrs. Byrne’s campaign coffers. 

Hours before the fund-raiser, Sen. Ed- 
ward Kennedy sent Mrs. Byrne a telegram 
to remind the mayor that he admires her. 

The Democratic mayor is remaining 
neutral, for now, in her support of can- 
didates for the Presidency. 

* * * 

Connecticut’s 40,000 members of the 
United Auto Workers have been asked by 
union leaders to join in the effort to draft 
Sen. Edward Kennedy for President. The 
union officials feel that President Carter 
is unable to deal with inflation and the 
economy. 

* * * 

Both President Carter and Sen. Edward 
Kennedy participated in the dedication of 
the Kennedy Library in Boston on October 
20. This could be the last time the two will 
meet on friendly terms if Sen. Kennedy 
runs for the Presidency, as is being 
speculated. The library is a tribute to 
Kennedy’s. brother, President John F. 
Kennedy, who was slain in 1963 by an 
assassin’s bullet. 

* * O* 

In another vein, 
Richard Nixon has been suggested as be- 
ing ‘‘perfect’’ for New York to use in their 
“TI Love New York’’ ad campaign. 

New York State Senator Fred Eckert 
said that, as a joke, he wrote the sugges- 
tion to N.Y. Governor Hugh Carey. 

Nixon has been in the news lately as he is 
contemplating a move to New York from 
California. 

Eckert said Nixon would be a good ex- 
ample of people returning to New York 
after living elsewhere in the nation. He 
suggested that Nixon could even sing the 
“IT Love New York’”’ jingle. 


* Oe OK 


Bits of wisdom and food for thought. 


Keep your face to the sunshine and you 
cannot see the shadow. : 

Youth is a gift of nature; age is a work 
of art. 


He that would make his own liberty 
secure must guard even his enemy from 
oppression. 


Listen to 
the pros 


and cons 


Clamshell 


Alliance on 


Massachusetts 


Sponsored by 


Behavioral 


Science. Club... 


former president . 


campus Oct. 31 


Electric Nov. 7 
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Ferdinand Rosario pumps Gasohol into 
motorist’s car at Newburyport Anchor 


station Photo by Cal Anderson. 


Gasohol 


By Calvin J. Anderson 

It is sometimes billed as “‘liquid solar 
energy.” It is a renewable energy source. 
It is said to increase a car’s mileage. It is 
Gasohol and it is here now. 

Gasohol is the generic term for a motor 
fuel blend that is 90 percent unleaded 
gasoline and 10 percent alcohol. Recently, 
this ‘‘synthetic fuel’”’ or ‘‘synfuel”’ as it is 
known, has found its way to local service 
stations. 

Earlier this year, the Top Gas station in 
Seabrook, New Hampshire, was the first 
outlet in that state to provide Gasohol to 
customers. Since then stations in Littleton 
and Keene have made plans to carry the 
fuel. 

Approximately a dozen retailers in 
Massachusetts have taken on Gasohol dur- 
ing 1979. Among the latest to handle the 
synfuel is the Anchor’ Gasoline 
Distributors based in Marblehead. They 
offer the Gasohol blend at their stations in 

‘Beverly and Newburyport. They intend to 
phase in the fuel at their other.stations. 

Using alcohol as fuel is not a new idea. 
Indeed, Henry Ford had originally design- 
ed his early autos to operate on pure 
alcohol but he decided to go to gasoline in- 
stead because, at that time, it was cheaper 
and more plentiful. In the 1930’s a gasohol 
mixture was sold in the Midwest. At that 
time, America did not import petroleum 
and crude oil costs were only about 5 cents 
a barrel. Gasohol was more expensive 
than the readily-available domestic 
gasoline and did not become popular. 

The OPEC embargo of 1973 brought back 
the gasohol idea. Time and circumstances 
had turned the concept full-circle into a 


fuel source that was finally competitive . 


with pure petroleum products. 
Renewable source 


Alcohol is a renewable resource. That is, 
it can be fermented and distilled out of 
corn, wheat, timber, and sugar cane. It is 
not necessary to wait millions of years, as 
is true with ‘‘fossil fuels” such as crude oil. 
This excites the nation’s farmers who look 
forward to growing crops for the sole pur- 
pose of making ethanol, the alcohol used in 
Gasohol. Some farmers refer to it as ‘“‘li- 
quid solar energy”’ because their crops are 
grown by the sun. 

Gasohol costs a few cents more per 
gallon than regular unleaded gasoline. The 
distributors insist that it is well worth the 
difference. 

One reason cited is the fact that the 
alcohol raises the octane by about 3 per- 
cent. This helps the engine to run smoother 
and eliminate ‘‘knock”’ and ‘‘ping’”’ while 


giving more power. 


Gasohol is said to increase the mileage 
of the vehicle using it. It also is supposed to 
reduce pollutant emissions and to burn 
cooler and cleaner inside the motor. This 
theoretically lessens friction and improves 
engine life while requiring fewer tune-ups. 

Gasohol can be used in virtually any 
vehicle designed for unleaded fuel. The 
manufacturers suggest that the car’s fuel 
filter be changed after using two or three 
tankfuls. This is said to be because_the 
alcohol in the fuel acne _removes 


available locally 


engine. The filter traps these dirt particles 

-and should be replaced. If Gasohol is then 
used exclusively, dirt accumulation should 
be prevented. 

A moral question’ of whether food should 
be used for a fuel source is raised by op- 
ponents of Gasohol. The proponents point 
out that the alcohol is produced by only the 
starch portion of the foodstuffs. The pro- 
tein byproduct can be shipped more 
economically to needed areas than the raw 
crops could be. 


Photo by Cal Anderson. _ 


Why not more? 


Another question often asked is ‘‘why on- 
ly 10 percent? Why not more to reduce 
foreign oil dependency even further?” The 
answer given is that a 10 percent Gasohol 
blend throughout America would require 


production of about 10 billion gallons of | 


alcohol. That figure would take a major 
national commitment. Perhaps that com- 
mitment is forthcoming and the 10 percent 
figure is a good beginning now as it is 
phased in. As a blend of over 20 percent is 
used, modifications must be made to ex- 
isting engines. 

So, how do motorists like the synfuel” 

Arthur Stevens, of the Anchor station in 
Newburyport, said that since his 
September 11 premiere of Gasohol, 
business has been brisk. “People come in 
and ask for it,” he said and that ‘“‘many 
customers claim an increase of five miles 
per gallon,”’ though the average is two or 
three added miles. 

Stevens added that, with winter ab 
proaching, it is good to consider that the 
alcohol content of Gasohol “‘acts like dry 
gas to mix with water and prevent vapor 
lock and gasoline freeze-up.”’ 

There is sure to be increased interest in 
the use of Gasohol. The use of 10 percent 
renewable fuel is the beginning of the “age 
of synfuels.’’ Gasohol is becoming known 


as “America’s home-grown fuel, the high — 
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; Only twenty minutes 
rN ¢ from campus 


tarnduckle 


131 Bridge Road [ Route 1) 
Salisbury , Mass 
Tel . 617-465-9788 


Monday... Mon. Night football- -Big Screen 
Pizza & Draft S1 (all night) 


Tuesday,,, Rest-up Night Big Screen 


Wednesday... 
College Nite!!! 
Free Drinks 7-3 


Thursday... Mens and Ladies Night 


Rock & Roll by PANDA 


Men drink free 7-9 
Ladies drink free 8-10 y, 


Fri& Sat... Entertainment by SWEET EMOTIONS 


COMING 
Top Acts of the 50's & 60's 


“LITTLE ANTHONY” 


* The place to be in Salisbury ” 
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Unique perspective captured at C-building. 


Pam Baron -Vittorioso 
stars in ‘Dracula’ 


The area premiere of “‘Dracula, Prince 
of Darkness,”’ a new thriller by Tom Haas, 
will open Oct. 19 at the Haverhill High 
School and continue through Halloween. 

The play will be performed by On Stage, 
the area’s new theater group. Ms. Pamela 
Baron-Vittorioso, a former NECC student, 
has been chosen to play Laura Seward, an 
innocent young woman who falls under the 
evil spell of Count Dracula. Ms. Baron- 
Vittorioso was last seen as Alais in the 
Theatre at Brooks’ production of “The 
Lion in Winter.’’ She has also won rave 
reviews for her numerous performances at 
Massachusetts Bay Community College 
and at Northern Essex Community 
College. 

In the title role as the prince of darkness 
will be noted local actor John Fionte. 
Fionte, whose talents have won him 


Blood donors 
needed 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brown (Steve is 
CETA Program Director) recently 
became parents of a second son, David. 
“The baby had to have open heart surgery 
and will be undergoing another operation. 
soon. 

Blood is needed for David. If you can 


help; go’ to the Red Cross Blood: Center. *---aicetig ee 


several acting and design awards, has per- 
formed in Haverhill, Reading, and Tops- 
field, as well as in New York. He is best 
known to area residents for his work with 
Lawrence’s Garrett Players, where he 
portrayed such widely varied roles as 
McMurphy in ‘One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest,’’ Judas in ‘‘Godspell’”’ and 
the M.C. in ‘‘Cabaret.”’ 

In the-upcoming On Stage production, 
Fionte will portray Count Dracula, a 500- 
year-old Transylvanian Nobleman who 
rises from his grave in search of love and 
liquid refreshment. 

The show will be directed by Neil 
Gustafson. The choir of St. Michael’s 
Church plans to sponsor the play. Reserva- 
tions and information may be obtained by 
calling 374-6139. 


located in back of the Bon Secours 
Hospital, East Street, Methuen. Hours for 
donors are 9:30-5 Monday and Friday, and 
1:30 - 9:00 Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. 

If you are interested in helping, leave 
your name with Marion Ragust in the of- 
fice of Dean Robert McDonald. 

It is important that at the bottom of the 
form filed at the time blood i is donated that 
you specify: 

Blood donated for David Brown 

Children’s Hospital-Medical Center 

Longwood Avenue, Boston, Massa- 


ote See «Departmen 


Keith Sullivan photo. 


Emergency 
Medical 
technicians 


train here 


-- NECC Public Relations office 

Rosemary Loveday (Faculty, Depart- 
ment of Sport and Leisure Studies) is 
deeply involved in use of her own training 
and experience as a Certified Emergency 
Medical Technician -- Ambulance for de- 
velopment and emplementation of NECC’s 
first EMT course offered this fall in the 
Division of Continuing Education. 

In 1971, the Ambulance Law requiring 
that everyone on an ambulance have EMT 
training was enacted with a final deadline 
date of July, 1977. The importance of this 
act is illustrated by the fact that, prior to 
its implementation, 70 per cent of cardiac- 
arrest patients were lost on route to the 
hospital. Application of minimum EMT 
procedures by trained personnel has 
vastly reduced this death rate. 

An EMT student at Northern Essex will 
learn airway insertion and maintainance, 
cardio-pulmonary resuscitation, victim 
handling and transport, water accident 
assistance, auto accident assistance and 
auto victim removal, splinting and band- 
aging, first aid skills, and the handling of 
drugged, disturbed and mentally ill 
patients. They study the treatment of a 
variety of medical and environmental 
emergencies such as unscheduled child- 
birth; injuries to the skull, brain, neck and 
spine; and bleeding, wounds and shock. 

Students spend 81 hours in the 
classroom and 10 hours in a clinical setting 
during the course and must’ complete six 
months of experience on an ambulance 
and successfully take the National Regis- 
try Exam for Emergency Medical Techni- 
cians for certification. 


The NECC course is approved by the 
Massachusetts Office of Emergency Med- 
ical Services and meets all national EMT 
requirements. | Rosemary’s plans for 


developing EMT at Northern Essex 


include re-certification courses (EMT’s 
must renew certification every two 
years), advanced EMT which requires 200 
class/clinic hours, and perhaps a para- 
medic course which involves 400 hours of 
training. 

All firemen in stations housing an 
ambulance and all ambulance attendants 
must have EMT training. And, Rosemary 
sees a growth in the area interested in 
EMT. Health care workers, X-ray tech- 
nicians and policemen are interested now, 
and industry is beginning to recognize the 
value of employing EMT’s. Rosemary 
looks forward to a growing, expanding 
program at Northern Essex. 


Gerard Roberts of Bradford doing the obstacle course w/Boy Scout 


“Tent City” in background. 


Photo by Cal Anderson. 


Boy Scouts camp at NECC 


By Larry O’Brien 


Last weekend 170 Boy Scouts, accomp- 
anied by 30 adults, pitched tents and 
camped out on the field inside the track, 
and the area behind the bleachers. 

Fourteen troops in all of the Whittier 
District Lone Tree Council, which encom- 
passes all troops from Haverhill and 
surrounding towns,were given permission 
by President John Dimitry to use the 
campus. 

His approval was obtained by Professor 
Bill eaiee _of the Civil Engineering 


-- Arnold is Scoutmaster of’ ‘” left Sunday morni 


s 


Troop 12 which hosted the event. He has 
been a scoutmaster for 5 years. ~ 

Arnold said “the weather was super and 
we really enjoyed using the campus.” We 


were here four years ago and, the kids had — 


a great time then and this year.” 

The theme of the event was ‘Fitness is 
Fun’. The boys participated in various 
sporting events throughout the day, Sat- — 
urday. A large campfire was lit that night 
inside the track. — 

The Scouts arrived Friday night and 
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J ack Warner 


Glascock talks with reporter 


By Phil Coppola 


The city of Haverhill was raffled off on 
Saturday, October 6. The alleged man 
who held the raffle was a Boston-based 
clone named Duane Glasscock. Glasscock 
flew over the city in a plane of antique 
vintage and held the raffle via wireless 
telephone. An unidentified Amesbury 
man won the raffle and hasn’t yet shown 
up to claim the prize. 

The Observer made several calls to the 
home base of Duane Glasscock -- WBCN, a 
Boston FM radio station. Finally, Duane 
allowed. the Observer a few moments of 
his time. The conversation was ‘live’ and 
on the air. This is how it went: 


Joe Pallaria photo. 


By Susan Stanton 


After nearly a decade of serving 
Northern Essex students, Jack Warner, 
Director of Student Administrative 
Services, is leaving to take the position of 
Dean of Student Services at Bristol 
Community College in Fall River, Mass. 

In 1970, the last year of the old campus, 
Jack Warner came to Northern Essex -to 
serve as Director of Student Activities. 
The next year, 1971, the campus was 
moved to Elliott Street. In 1973 the 
College Center building was completed 
and Jack Warner moved his office there 
and was named Director of the College 


Center. The completion of the building. 


allowed a more extensive line of services. 

During the next few years Jack 
Warner’s titles and duties underwent 
many changes. In 1975 he was the acting 
Director of Counseling, and in 1976 he was 
named Director of Admissions. Warner 


Observer: Hello, Duane, I go to Nor- 
thern Essex Community College in 
Haverhill. The school newspaper would 
like to run a story on you. We would like 
to know why you chose Haverhill to raffle 
off. Just who do you think you are? 

Glasscock: What is this? What do you 
want? An interview? 


Observer: Yes, that’s the idea. 
Glasscock: OK, but first I want to know 
why you guys don’t write anything about 
me? I never get into the Boston Globe, or 
the Real Paper or the Phoenix. 
Observer: I don’t know about those 
papers, Duane, I write for a school paper. 
Glasscock: (a little irate) Do you know 
how big I am? Do you know how many 
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ack Warner becomes dean at Bristol 


remained Director of Admissions until 
1978 when he was named Acting Director 
of Student Administrative Services. 
Warner’s duties as Director of Student 
Administrative Services covered such 
areas as the supervising of admissions, 
financial aid, the computer center and the 
Vets. 

During the past summer Jack Warner 
was appointed permanent Director of 
Student Administrative Services. Within 
a week and a half of the appointment he 
received word from Bristol Community 
College that he was approved as Dean of 
Student Services there. 


Jack Warner’s duties will be much the 
same as they are here. He will be 
supervising such functions as counseling, 
placement, health services the college 
center and other student activities. 


listeners I have? Do you know how I 


stand on the rating scale? You guys don’t 
write anything about me. 

Observer: Come on Duane, grow up. 

Glasscock: This has nothing to do with 
growing up. [I can’t take this anymore. 
(Glasscock is really screaming now) I’ve 
had it with you guys, I’ve had it! 

Observer: I don’t have to take this, 
Duane... ; 


‘Click’ goes the telephone, and so ends 
the interview. (Rule No. 73 in interview- 
ing: Never scream back at a clone.) 


~Warner looks forward to his new job at 
Bristol CC but admits that he will be 
leaving ten years of good friends behind. 
Warner enjoys working at community 
colleges. He says, “I like working with 
students, I like serving them.” Warner 
also enjoys seeing people return to school 
after many years away. “Seeing students 
getting ‘turned on’ to being students 
again“ is one of his greatest sources of 
satisfaction. 

Jack Warner resides in Amesbury with 
his wife, Nancy, and his ten-year-old son 
Eric. Both Warner and his wife are 
looking forward to the move but Eric 
Warner is less than thrilled. Warner's 
wife, Nancy, works in the lab at Anna 
Jaques Hospital in Newburyport and is 
working on her master’s in Medical Tech- 
nology at Northeastern University. After 
moving, Nancy Warner hopes to work full- 
time on her studies. 

Bristol will be gaining a devoted, 
interested and truly caring administrator. 

The Observer staff wishes him the very 
best of luck. 
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WRAZ campus radio entertains, builds skills 


_ By Cynthia Troudt 
_ The student operators of WRAZ campus 


~ radio, located in Room 16 of the Learning 


Resource Center, have a lot of fun pro- 


- viding musical entertainment and vital in- 


formation to the campus. Most of their 
listening audience has little or no idea of 
the great amount of effort WRAZ people 
make to maintain the small closed-circuit 
facility ona daily basis. 

Radio Club members’ volunteer their 
time and skills to run daily shows and 
other radio-related activities: The campus 
provides the physical facility, WRAZ’s 
training ground for experience. The Stu- 
dent Activities fund offers monetary 


Drama Club plans 


visit to ‘Whorehouse’ 


By Calvin J. Anderson 
The NECC Drama Club is scheduled to 


* travel to Boston’s Shubert Theatre in late 


October. The purpose of the mission is to 
catch a performance of The Best Little 
Whorehouse in Texas. 

~ The club voted to attend the play after it 
was suggested by vice-president Sophie 
Giorato. The play has been the subject of 
some controversy as it opened around the 
country. Some conservative radio stations 
and newspapers have refused to use the 
word ‘‘whorehouse’’ in the advertising for 
the show. 

The title suggests that some ques- 
tionable material may be in store for the 
theatre-goer, but just how ‘‘dirty”’ is this 
play? The answer is “‘not very.” 

The Best Little Whorehouse in Texas is a 
satire that takes pokes at hypocritical 
politicians and publicity-hungry reporters. 
The setting is the last days of a small-town 
Texas bordello run by the madame, Miss 
Mona. The Ranch, as it is known, has long 
catered to elected officials who publicly 
decry commercial sex. For many years 


Music club jams 


By Paul Anthony Sapienza 


The Music Club met Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 4, to elect officers for the Fall 
semester. 

They are — President, Phil La Croix; 


- Vice President, Vinny Rizzo; Treasurer, 


Bob Johnson; Secretary, Debbie Nash; E- 
quipment Manager, Chris Amir-Hekmat; 
and Publicity Man, Paul Sapienza. 


Also, an advisory board was designated 


to familiarize students, musicians and 
non-musicians, with the Music Club ac- 
throughout the 
semester. 

In other actions, a plan for Music Club 
members to give lessons to interested 
students was put into effect, starting 
Wednesday, October 4. 

Guitar and percussion workshops will be 
regular parts of the popular Wednesday 
jam sessions. 

If you wish to learn to play an instru- 
ment, or just want to hear some great im- 
provisationals, come up to Room C-201 any 
Wednesday between noon and 1 p.m. 


centssavincs BANK CHICK ING} 


resources. The Radio Club takes ona ma- 
jor work load to maintain station opera- 
tions — organizing, controlling and direc- 
ting resources into appropriate channels 
for programming. 

Men and women interested in broad- 
casting join the Radio Club to gain ex- 
perience within a social environment. 
Many have-no practical knowledge of the 
radio field. Everyone learns to tap on per- 
sonal resources to pull the station 
together. 

Training is provided to new Radio Club 
members throughout the school year. This 
Fall’s seven veteran announcers trained 
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these men (like the play’s Senator 
Wingwoah) have looked the other way as 
they have indulged in the activities at the 
Ranch. Even the local-sheriff provides 
fatherly protection from the brothel. 


Along comes Melvin P. Thorpe, a tele- 
vision ‘‘watchdog’’ who battles against 
such “‘evils’’ as prostitution, homosexuali- 
ty, and abortion. Thorpe attempts to close 
down the Ranch witha moralistic publicity 
crusade. 


All this is tied together with humorous 
song-and-dance numbers. and some 
moderately earthy dialogue. 


The Best Little Whorehouse in Texas is 
based on the book by Larry L. King and 
Peter Masterson. Music and lyrics are by 
Carol Hall. Musical numbers are staged by 
Tommy Tune. It is directed by Peter 
Masterson and Tommy Tune. Marjorie 
Kellogg designed the sets. Lighting is by 
Beverly Emmons. Costumes were design- 
ed by Gary Jones. The cast includes Larry 
Hovis, William Hardy, Marilyn J. 
Johnson, and Alexis Smith as Miss Mona. 


This down-to-earth musical can be seen 
through November 3. 


Secretaries plan 
to bring speakers 


By Deborah Massicotte 

On October 17 the Tomorrow’s Outstan- 
ding Secretary’s Club held a Halloween 
Bake Sale in the carpeted lounge below the 
cafeteria between the hours of 9 and 1. 
Many thanks to all the students and faculty 
who donated the baked goods and services 
for the event. The proceeds will go to the 
club to be used for special activities. 

The club is planning a luncheon buffet 
dinner with President Dimitry in the 
president’s dining room in November. 
Guest speakers, fund-raising activities, 
and a banquet are the topics being discuss- 
ed now at the bi-weekly meetings in room 
B308. 


35 Merrimaca Street and 46 Washington Street 
395 Lowell Avenue at West Gate 


HAVERHILL, MASS. TEL.372- 7731 


NOW Accounts ! 


The free checking account that pays you 


5% interest. 


No charge for personalized 


checks. one monthly statement, interest 


compounded continously and paid monthly, 


t tases 


over 15 new disc jockeys during the month 
of September. In addition to Radio Club 
member training, some students of the 
3roadeast Reporting and Announcing 
Class have been shown'the basics of Studio 
operations to assist engineering for class 
recordings in the station. 

Weekly Monday noon meetings are held 
by the broadcasting group to evaluate the 
events of the previous week and to plan 
ahead for the upcoming one: Recent deci- 
sions include curtailing broadcasts on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays to use the studio 
for. production — training; purchasing 
albums from a new source; ‘Rainbow 


For science fiction buffs 


A science-fiction film series is being of- 
fered at the Museum of Science in Boston. 
The series is given the first Friday of each 
month until May at6 p.m, and8 p.m. 


Films include Five Million Years. to 
Earth, War of the Worlds, The Purple 
Death from Outer Space, The Day the 
Earth Stood Still, The Day of the Triffids, 
and The Andromeda Strain. 


Drop-in-center 


holds open house 


By Elaine MacLean 

The Drop-In Center is a good place to 
visit to obtain various information. 

The Drop-In Center, located in room 114 
in the College Center, offers free infor- 
mative literature and referral information 
to students. 

The Center offers information on such 
subjects -as_ birth control, abortion, 
alcoholism, domestic violence, suicide, 
and venereal disease. Legal, apartment, 
and ride referrals are available. There 
was a Special grand opening of the Drop-In 
Center on Wednesday, October 17, from 9° 
a.m. to4p.m. 


Recast Salem, N.H., on a weekly basis to 


~ get current hits quickly and as-inexpen- 


sively as possible; canvassing local sound 
companies to obtain technical repair ser- 


* vices; and purchasing furniture. 


The opportunities to develop. broad- 
casting talents, business sense, secretarial 
and journalistic abilities and basic human 
relations techniques. are offered to Radio 
Club ‘members as encouragement. to 
persevere with independently. initiated ac- 
tivities. Beyond the more practical advan- 
tages of involvement with the Radio Club 
are the most enjoyable and enduring gifts 
of friendship that are- shared. _at WRAZ 
every day. 


Also atrared is a series. of science films 
on the third Friday of each month. This 
series is given at7 and 8 p.m. 

The shows are free. 


Skiclub plans 


trip to 


Smugegler’s Notch 


By Deborah Massicotte 

The ski club is.planning its first three- 
day weekend trip to Smuggler’s Notch in 
Jeffersonville, Vermont. Every winter this 
wonderland attracts New Englanders and 
Canadians for a season of fine skiing. The 
trip is being scheduled sometime in late 
November. 

The group is also planning to go to the 
yearly Ski Show at Hynes Auditorium in 
Boston. It is a good. chance to get all the 
latest information on ski equipment and 
special ski packages offered by the resort. 


Other activities are in the making, but ~ 


none of these can be possible without group 
participation and membership dues. Being 
a member of the club entitles you to 
substantial discounts. You can pay the $5 
non-refundable fee at Wednesday’ Ss meet- 
ing. It is on poober. 24 in room E373 at 
12:00. <> 


Discovery has info meeting Oct. 24 


By Elaine M. MacLean 


The Academic Support Center is en-- 


couraging students to look into the 
Discovery Program. 

The Academic Support fonters is holding 
informational meetings concerning the 
Discovery Program on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 24, at 2 in the afternoon and at7 in the 


evening in room 208 in the Classroom. 


building. 


soes AM 


By Cynthia Troudt : 

Bud O’Connor, student technical head of 
WRAZ Radio Club (see Observer issue #1) 
started working at the AM station WCCM, 
Radio 8, Lawrence in late September. 

The 21-year-old Business Management 
student filed an application with the sta- 
tion six months before he was called in for 
an interview. He sent a demo tape to 
WCCM and was hired within a week. One 
year of broadcasting classes at.Grahm 
Junior College and experience at WRAZ 
made him a good candidate for the position 
he now fills. 

The student spends 25 work hours a week 
at the Lawrence station. His work incor- 
porates several different services — 
engineering, reporting, recording and 
announcing. 

As engineer, the young broadcaster con- 
trols behind-the-scenes operations for the 
Lou Marcel ‘‘Hotline’’ talk show, noon to 2 
p.m., weekdays. He maintains board ad- 
justments to accommodate several 
speakers at a time and answers and 
monitors phone calls from the listening au- 
dience while using the 7-second delay 
system. 

Three afternoons a week the engineer in- 
terviews local religious leaders and 
laymen in the studio to produce Sunday 
morning shows On. ‘Saturdays. he he: hosts 

ce 


The Discovery Brogrart is a one- 
semester long, college level course of 
studies and special workshops designed 
for students who need individual 
assistance as they begin their college 
education. Successfully completed courses 


are transferable to other programs of-~. 


‘fered by the college. 


WRAZ Tech director 


“‘Let’s Talk Sports.”’ 

Bud opens Sunday m’ iangs at WCCM at 
5:30. He airs the p.-recorded religious 
shows with other tapes of public service, 
he disc jockeys and announces news, 
weather and sports until 10 a.m. The ‘Bud 
O’Connor Show’ runs from that time until 1 
p.m., closing with the Top 8 countdown of 
weekly hits, 

Opportunities for professional advance- 
ment are secondary concerns to the still 
active. WRAZ Technical Director. His 
educational career as a Business Manage- 
ment student comes first. Bud came to 
NECC with a year of broadcast training 
from Grahm Junior College. His current 
studies are giving him the practical skills 


he needs to estalish a career in broadcast - 


management. 
Bud is practical about approaching his 
career goals. He looks forward to advanc- 


ing at WCCM but is careful to recognize , 


that he has had to drop two courses in 
order to take the job. 


The only challenge Bud anticipates thes R 
possibility of facing in the near future is — 


deciding between education and announc- 
ing for WCGY, WCCM’s sister FM station, 


For now, he’s content with his weekly — 
routine of school three days a week and — 
“getting homework « done after work. 
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Contemporary Affairs 


planning for UN 


By Jim McCosh 


Ever since the spring of 1967, a delega- 
tion of students from NECC has attended 
the National Model United Nations, which 
is held every April at the Statler Hilton in 
New York.: In the past we _ have 
represented Ethiopia, the Philippines, 
Paraguay, Iran, Italy, Mongolia, Uganda, 
Cambodia, Nepal, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Greece and Luxembourg, in that order. 
Prof. Gerry Morin, Prof. John Guarino 
and Prof. Chet Hawrylciw served as facul- 
ty advisors in the earlier years; Jim Mc- 
Cosh has done so since 1975 and will be 
faculty advisor this coming spring. 

Representing a nation at the Model U.N. 
demands a great deal of versatility. One 
must be a good diplomat; in other words, 
be willing to compromise but not at too 


great a price. One must be an orator and 
defend one’s country before the nations of 
the world. One must also be a scholar and 
know the needs of his own country as well 
as those of his neighbors, especially if the 
latter are neigher friendly nor sym- 
pathetic. Basically, each nation is on its 
own, with its own ax to grind. 

There is no better way to learn what the 
U.N. is all about. Put another way, it’s not 
at all like observing the U.N. from the 
balcony; at the Model U.N., you’re down 
on the floor. 

Being a student delegate to the Model 
United Nations could be one of the most 
rewarding yet enjoyable experiences of 
your life. If you think you have what it 


takes, see Jim McCosh in Room C-382. 


Drama Club 


By Jarda Belmonte 


The Drama Club has many activities 
planned for this semester. They are 
already in preparation for the main 
presentation this winter which will be 
“Night Must Fall” to be presented 
November 29 and 30, and December 1, 6 

_ and 7 with a special show for the president 
and invited guests on Saturday, December 
18. 

Another project the club has decided to 
undertake is to attend plays. They will 
visit ‘“‘The Best Little Whore House in 
Texas” at the Shubert Theatre in Boston 
and “The Passion of Dracula” at the Mer- 
rimack Valley Regional Theatre in Lowell. 

The club is also planning to attend the 
New England Theatre Conference Conven- 


Women in men’s 
work 
zi Danielle Ratte 


On Monday evening, October 22, be- 
tween 7 and 9 p.m. the Women-Weave 
Group will meet in the carpeted lounge of 

- the Student Center. 

The topic for discussion will be ‘‘Women 
in Men’s Work’”’ with Elaine Ermolovich 
an. Insurance Claims Adjustor as group 
leader. 

Included in the program will be suggest- 
ions for handling the situations that arise 
in a job when people are confronted with a 
woman when traditionally they have dealt 
with a male in the same role, and how to 
handle the conflicts. 

Women employed in a traditionally male 
job or interested in a traditionally male 
field are urged to attend to share their 
experiences. 


Bible clubs 


By Sandy Riabnovitz 


The Bible Club announces a change in 
officers. 


Gerard Geggis has been appointed 
treasurer of the Bible Club to replace 
Sheila Clinton, who is unable to keep the 
position due to schedule changes. 

Meetings are lead by members of the 
club each week. 

The Bible Club meets each Wednesday 
in cae from 12-1. All are welcome to at- 
tend. 


Parnassus seeks 
submissions 


By Deborah Massicotte 


Parnassus, the student literary 
magazine, is in great need of submissions 
of poetry, essay work, photography, and 
anything of literary nature for its winter 
issue. Anyone interested in submitting 
their works may contact Andrew Woolf, 
the club’s advisor, in room C350 on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, or Friday at 9 a.m. or 
place it in his mailbox in the classroom 
building. Deadline for submissions is 
November 6. 

Those interested in getting involved on 
the magazine with the editorial staff can 
also speak with Andrew Woolf about this.’ 


tion at the University of Massachusetts in 
Amherst on the week-end of October 26, 27 
and 28. 

Officers of the Drama Club are: Mark 
Hand, President; Sophie Giorato, Vice 
President; Donna Panneton, Secretary; 
and Helen Berbirian, Treasurer. 

The Drama Club meets every Friday at 
noon in Lecture Hall B (Third Story 
Theater) on the third floor of the 
Classroom building: Gene Boles, Drama 
Club Advisor, invites ‘‘any student that is 
the least bit interested to attend.” 


Photo club for 


beginners too 


The Photography Club met at noon Oc- 
tober 12.in room B-316. There were many 
students present at this meeting to discuss 
their 1980 budget.and elect officers. 


The members elected to serve as of- 
ficers are President, Scott Bruce; Vice 
President, Thomas Laughlin; Secretary, 
John Joyal; and Treasurer, Paul 
Chastrey. 


The club has been divided into two 
groups: students familiar with the techni- 
ques of black and white photography are in 
one section and students just learning the 
process of developing film are in the other 
group. Prof. Robert S. Paul met with the. 
latter group at noon, October 19, to give 
them some basic instruction. > 

The next meeting will be at noon October 
26 in room B-316. 


Lobbies 


redecorated | 


By Cynthia Troudt 


Third floor lobbies of the Humanities 
and Social Sciences office sections of C- 
Building have been redecorated. 

Charles Reilly, Humanities Chairper- 
son, and Usha Sellers, Head of the Division 
of Social Sciences, spent funds from the 
FY-1979 budget to purchase the new fur- 
nishings. Carpeting and furniture was put 
up for bid. A total of $3,500.00 was required 
in the three areas, including the mid-floor 
lounges and the gym-side Open End 
Gallery. 

Additions to the lobbies are decorative 
and comfortable. Two sofas, six chairs, 
one bench, two end tables, three coffee 
tables, a bookshelf and carpeting make a 
big difference in the previously nearly 
isolated areas. 

Professor Reilly, whose office is located 
off the Open End Gallery, notices frequent 
gatherings of students and teachers mak- 
ing use of the out-of-the-way retreat. 

Division Head Sellers’ inner campus 
side lobby offers compatible relaxation 
space to people seeking a quiet place to 
study or waiting to meet with teachers in 
their private offices. 

The chairpersons encourage students 
and their professors to visit their new 
lounges at any time, in hopes that a new 


style of campus relations may develop via _ 


“1° the'new‘dcebmmodations:. 2.) 


al 


-_ 
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Lobbies redeterated? i: 


Bulletin board 


Tour the Haunted Castle at Winnekenni 
Park. Oct. 26 4-8; Oct. 27 1-8; Oct. 28 1-8; 
sponsored by the Greater Haverhill 
YMCA. Call 374-6121 or 372-8516. 

* * * 

Bookstore hours are Monday-Thursday 
9-5 and Friday 9-3. 

Cafeteria hours are 7 a.m. p.m. 
Monday-Thursday; 7 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
Friday. 

* * Ok 

Representatives from Lowell University 
will be at the cafeteria Friday, Oct. 26 
from 12-2. Also a representative from 
Hofstra University (Hempstead, New 
York) will be at the college Nov. 2. 

November 27 is Transfer College Day at 
NECC. Representatives from 25-30 area 


private colleges will meet with students 
from 10-1. 

Faculty and students are welcome at the 
Counseling Center, room 118, College 
Center. The center is open weekdays from 
8:30-5. 


** * 


A Parent Aide program will be 
presented Wednesday, Ect. 25 from 1-5 on 
the second floor of the library. The discus- 
sion will include instruction about dif- 
ferent models for parent aide programs to 
assist families in distress. 

** * 

A badminton tournament is scheduled 
for Dec. 5. For more information, check 
with Dave Brown in the gym. 

A pool tournament is slated for Nov, 28. 


*x** * 


As of Oct. 15th, the Writing Center will 
be open before classes on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, 5:30-6:30. Students 
needing extra help with any writing pro- 
blems may be referred to the Center for 
that help. The Writing Center people will 
diagnose the problem and set up whatever 
kind of program necessary to solve it. 
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Classes meet 
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_ during activity periods 


By Jim Hagerty 


What appears to be a controversy over 
the scheduling of classes during activities 
period at Northern Essex, is not. 

That’s the way Registrar Allen A. 
Felisberto feels regarding the matter. He 
said that ‘‘officially, there are only two or 
three classes scheduled” during the 12-1 
time period. 

Felisberto named the classes as being a 
Modern Dance class being taught by Ms. 
MaWhinney which he said ‘“‘needed a two 
hour time slot.’’ There are two history 
classes being held, a colloquium class with 
Prof. Guarino and a community college 
administration class taught by Prof. Rice. 
The registrar said that both these classes 
were related to student clubs and activities 
but that is all he knew about them. 

Chairman of the Social Sciences Divi- 


Obie... 


Open daily from 4pm 


Serving food six days weekly 


sion, Usha Sellers, gave her reasons for 
the two classes being held within her divi- 
sion. She said that both classes were ‘‘elec- 
tives that were not required and were all 
one credit courses.’’ All classes this 
semester were 0n a new matrix and were 


' planned in advance of the activities. It 


would have taken too long to change those 
few that interfered with the activities. 

Sellers also said ‘“‘due to the gas shortage 
and the increased number of part-time 
students, we gave out more two and three 
day schedules.’’ These long days tend to be 
difficult to work around activities but “‘we 
try to accommodate everyone.”’ 

Saying that most teachers were in favor 
of activity periods, Ms. Sellers concluded, 
“I strongly support the idea of an activity 
period. I feel learning can come in a varie- 
ty of different ways.” 
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“ For the Best in 


Entertainment” 


Kitchen closed on monday 


Haverhill Plaza 3'74-0931 
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Bob Valvo, Computer Science: The C.S.A. 
could get better results if they went out 
and educated the public about nuclear 
power -- then the public could make a 
stand. People really don’t know that much 
about nuclear power or how it works. 


John Mason, Physics Professor: The 
C.S.A. should change their strategy and 
educate the public on ways to cut con- 
sumption of electricity. Protests are only 
effective when they’re new. 


Budweiser No. 1 


In an article by Jamie James and publi- 
shed by Rolling Stone College Papers, the 
fact that drinking remains an integral part 
of college life is reiterated. Through a 
somewhat complicated procedure, eight 
judges (students from different colleges 
ard universities across the country) decid- 
ed on the best tasting imported anc 
domestic bear. : 
RESULTS: 

1. BUDWEISER 

2. HAMM’S 

3. FOSTER’S 

4. KIRIN 
5. BALLANTINE 


HEY/ THIS IS 
- GOING TOO FAR 
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Executive Secretarial: 


France LaBrie, 
C.S.A. should not protest, because we 


need nuclear power. If there’s a war 


. someday we'll need nuclear power plants. 


Brenda Giarruso, Liberal Arts: The 
C.S.A. has been somewhat effective but 
they should have more people demons- 
trating in order to get the point across. 
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QUESTION : 


Creda Camacho, CETA Counselor: C.S.A. 
hasn’t been that effective in the past 
because they have failed to educate the 
public of the harms of nuclear power. 


Ann Marie Vittorioso, Mental Health: 
How can protesters effectively fight the 
police? They have-no real power. C.S.A. 
will have to make the public more aware 


How effective has the 


Clam Shell Alliance (CSA) been in the past ? 


ay 


Bob Ormond, Liberal Arts: I don’t think 
the C.S.A. is getting much accomplished 
via protesting. Big business has too much 
money tied up in nuclear power to be 
stopped by a handful of protesters. 


Ricard Brown, Business Transfer: 


The 
protests have been effective letting the 
public know of the dangers of nuclear 
power, but they haven’t closed down any 
nuclear power plants yet. I say fight fire 


of the nuclear power facts. 


with fire. 


says poll 


6. PEARL/OLD MILWAUKEE 

7. ROLLING ROCK 

8. SCHAEFER/CARLING 

9. COORS 

0. LABATT’S/RHEINGOLD 

1. SCHLITZ/OLYMPIA/MOLSON/ST. 
PAULI GIRL 

12. MICHELOB 

13. PABST BLUE RIBBON 


14. MILLER/STROH’S a\ - N 
15. SCHMIDT’S 

16. BECK’S NECC BEER POLL 

17. HEINEKEN 

18. SUPERIOR 


We know which beer made Milwaukee famous, 


. ANCHOR/STEAM 


wy 
44/77 


but which is the beer that makes you famous? 


Please fill out this questionaire and drop 


it in the box outside the Observer Office. 


Results of this survey will be posted in 


the November 6 issue of the Observer. 


1 favorite: ~—— = — SS See . 


2nd favorites— — —— SaaS ae eee 


3rd favorite; ——— —— — — — — — — —— = —— = 
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Editorials 


Elections a farce? 


By Joseph Cox 
About eight per cent of the Northern Essex student body has 


voted in the recent Student Council Election. Alleged election 
more fittingly describes the event, its prelude, and the attitude of 
the participating voters. The Observer did, however, rush the 
news layout and printing process to be sure students had 
information about the candidates in the October 9 issue. 

Numerous and obvious fallacies exist in the election pro- 
cedure and in the Student Government Association itself. Let 
us exemplify: 

1. The guidelines set up for the election procedure are not 
adhered to. In the official document distributed by the Office 
of Student Activities it is clearly stated that “it must be deter- 
mined by the Election Committee that he (the candidate) is 
eligible to run for the office . . .” In reality, the Election Com- 
mittee is not allowed to determine eligibility. Dean Stafford’s 
secretary screens the candidates. 

2. No provisions are made in the election guidelines or in the 
SGA Constitution for student representatives on the Curricu- 
lum Committee, Executive Committee, Academic Affairs 
Committee, Student Advisory Board, or Student Advisory 
Commissioner. Even so, these titles continually show up among 
those open for nomination. Why are these posts not accounted 
for in the Student Government Association’s fundamental 
code: the SGA Constitution? 

3. Only one candidate for SAC Commissioner appeared on 
the ballot in the October 10 election. A write-in vote was the 
only possible opposition. Why bother putting the name on the 
ballot? The candidate was groomed by Dean Stafford as his 
mouthpiece anyway, a candidate running on a platform that is 
based on personal interest in a plagiarism case within NECC. 
Will this person (over 40) be conscious of attitudes of a student 
body whose average age is 26? 

4. Nowhere in the election guidelines or the constitution does 
it state that seniors must vote only for seniors and freshmen 
vote only for freshmen, although this is how elections are 
presently conducted. 

5. No actions performed by any representative in the student 
government goes unchecked by the administration. In the SGA 
Constitution, Article VI, part B: “‘The Student Council will have 
the power with Administration approval to legislate and enforce 
regulations concerning Student Life on campus.” Part E: “It 
shall be the duty of the Student Council, with approval of the 
Administration, to regulate all expenditures by Student Activity 
Groups.” Is this a democratic government? Nay, we say. 
A hierarchy. Why not call it the Student/Administration Gov- 
ernment Association? 

Based on these few examples, who can wonder why more 
students don’t bother to vote? Perhaps if some integrity and 
consistency were developed in our student government, then 
pride and interest would be reflected by increasing numbers at 
the polls. 


Students seek position 
on Massachusetts 
commission 


~By Michael A. Koren 


Hail! Hail! to the power of the student. Time has come when 
one should have a voice on a commission which directly affects 
him or her. y 

We refer to the proposal by a committee of six student trus- 
tees from public institutions across Massachusetts which states 
that the time has come for a student to be appointed to the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Reorganization of Public 
Higher Education. 

Too long has this 25-member commission, made up of legis- 
lators and gubernatorial appointees, been making decisions on 
public higher education without allowing that voice of the 
student who will inevitably be affected by those decisions. 

It's like mom and dad buying clothes for junior who will have 
to wear them whether or not they fit or whether or not he likes 
them. ; i 

There have been student gubernatorial appointments to 
committees in the state in the past, so what's wrong with 
appointing them to this committee in the present. 

Students. have much to offer and they know what to offer. 


'The state’s Student Activities Commission (SAC) composed 


from the 15 community colleges have been offering worthy and 
legitimate suggestions for years and it’s time they were heard 
from the podium of a position on the commission. 

As one student put it, “Trustees are really far away from the 
Campuses and don’t always have the view of what students 
see.”” The time has cOme for junior to buy his own clothes to his. 
own fashion and fit. : 
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NO TORTURE CouLD rile TALK! 


MAKE YOU TALK, heh! 
How ABOUT VOTING 


IN A NECC STUDENT 
ELECTION 


CHEER up! 
HE COULD MAKE 
You was “Bor 


Letters to the 
editor’ 


Bookstore rebuttal 


) 


In the last issue of the Observer there Road and Track 

was a letter to the editor entitled “Petty Playboy 
Porn at NECC.”’ While the Bookstore Woodstove Directory 
recognized everyone’s right to express his Health and Beauty 
views, we wish for the facts to be stated New Woman 
correctly. Below is a list of magazines and Reader’s Digest 
newspapers carried at the Bookstore: Yankee 
Boston Globe Couples 
Woman’s Day Motor Trend 
Good Housekeeping Dell Crossword Puzzles 
Redbook Playgirl i 
Ms. T.V. Guide 
McCalls Penthouse 
Mademoiselle Indeed, in this list there seems to be a 
Psychology Today selection of ‘‘popular general magazines,” 
Time “scholarly, literary or analytical 
Newsweek journals,’’ ‘‘respectable women’s 
Better Homes and Gardens magazines,’’ and ‘‘newspapers.”’ We carry 
Consumer Reports a- varied selection of magazines for all 
Omni tastes. _ 
Mad We do not have the right to dictate which 
The Saturday Evening Post magazines people read. We offer a selec- 
Boston tion — they buy what they wish. 
Consumer Guide Calling for censorship on a campus that 
Sport has total academic freedom somehow 

~ Forum sounds contradictory to us. 
People Susan A. Buckley, — 
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More Letters to the Editors 


Nuclear Power for the Future? 


By Elaine M. MacLean 


Is nuclear power really the best source 
for our future energy? Is it safe? Would 
solar power be a better choice? 

The nuclear industry handles radioac- 
tive materials which are extremely toxic. 
In low doses, radioactivity can cause 
cancer and mutations, w hile higher doses 
cause radiation poisoning, which often 
results in death. Atomic reactors produce 
plutonium, a substance so deadly that one- 
millionth of a gram can cause fatal lung 
cancer. 


Nuclear promoters often express con- - 


fidence about reactor safety because each 
vital system is backed up by other safety 
systems. However, their calculations can- 
not possibly anticipate the range of human 
error. People flip the wrong switches, open 
the wrong valves, forget to replace things 
and don’t always follow regulations. There 
are many cases where human error has 
rendered a safety system inoperable, 
causing accidents and near disasters. 
Maintenance and repairs on nuclear plants 
can be time consuming and expensive, so 
workers at the Vermont Yankee reactor 
disabled a safety system with a jumper 
cable. 

In the first four months of 1976 there 
were 56 accidental releases of radioactive 
materials from commercial nuclear reac- 
tors in the United States. 

e There were large leaks of radioactive 
water discovered at Miami’s Turkey Point 
reactor. 

e An operator’s error dumped 50,000 
gallons of radioactive water into the base- 
ment of the Oyster Creek Nuclear Plant. 

e On June 6, 1975, 15,000 gallons of 
radioactive water leaked into the reactor 
containment building at the Zion Nuclear 
Plant. 

e In July 1976, 83,000 gallons of radioac- 
tive water spilled into the Connecticut 
River by the Vermont Yankee Plant, due 
toa faulty valve. 

eIn 1969, employees at the Genoa 
Nuclear Plant became concerned. about 
high levels of radioactivity in their drink- 
ing fountains. An investigation revealed a 
hose connected the drinking water system 
to a tank of radioactive waste. 

e On March 22, 1975, two electricians 


Can a price tag be put on a human 


By Mark Dunn 

Being able to create a human life is a 
wonderful and mysterious thing. Unfor- 
tunately, it’s no longer considered wonder- 
ful by some, and sometimes the created 
life is destroyed. Abortion is the act of 
destroying an unborn life. Do we have the 
right to take an unborn child’s life? How 
can anyone justify taking anyone’s life for 
any reason? 

Some don’t believe it’s truly a human 
life. Biologists claim life begins at concep- 
tion, when the mother’s chromosomes and 
father’s chromosomes combine. At that 
moment a new life has begun. The 
microscopic child starts forming. All his 
traits are determined at conception: hair 
color, eye color, height, potential in- 
telligence ... everything is determined. 
From that moment the child starts 
growing. 

What are the reasons for abortions? The 
main two are rape and ‘‘mistakes.”’’ 

What happens if a woman becomes im- 
pregnated through rape? Impregnation 
through rape is rare, but it does happen. 
Alexander Hamilton, one of America’s 
greatest men, was the result of a rape. 
Carrying someone else’s child may not 
sound great, but what about the child? 
Should the child be punished for someone 
else’s crime? There are counselors for 
rape victims who get pregnant. Impregna- 
tion through rape is not the end of the 
world for the mother and it shouldn’t be 
the end of the world for the child. 

The case of the young teenage girl who 


didn’t kow such a thing could happen is a . 


started a fire in the cable spreading room 
of the Brown’s Ferry Twin nuclear reactor 
in Alabama. They were checking for air 
leaks with candles and the highly flam- 
mable foam barriers caught fire. The fire 
knocked out several systems, including all 
sub-systems of the Emergency Core Cool- 
ing System in the Unit one reactor, as well 
as one of the emergency power generators. 
Rising pressure and falling water levels 
indicated that the plant was heading for 
the China Syndrome. (The China Syn- 
drome is what happens when there is a 
meltdown of a nuclear reactor; if the cool- 
ing stops working, the whole reactor core 
melts right down throught the bottom of 
the reactor, one-half mile into the earth. 
The reactor container vessel would be 
blown apart and all radiation will escape 
— equal to about 1000 Hiroshima type 
bombs. ) The meltdown was barely averted 
by jury-rigging the few small pumps still 
working. It was a tense fifteen hours 
before they were able to shut the reactors 
down. The total cost of the accident was 
$150 million dollars. 

e In November, 1962, a small govern- 
ment reactor exploded sending a spray of 
radioactive debris in the air which was 
detected 20 miles downwind. The three 
men working at the time were killed; their 
heads had to be removed and buried 
separately in lead lined caskets, due to the 
radioactivity. At the time no explanation 
was given for the accident, but recently 
the government published a memo ex- 
plaining that the accident was actually a 
combination murder-suicide. One of the 
operators intentionally caused the ac- 
cident because he had _ previously 
discovered that one of the operators on du- 
ty with him that night had been involved 
with his wife. 

e There is a great possibility of ac- 
cidents during transport of nuclear 
materials, In one such accident, a cask 
containing 385 kilograms of plutonium en 
route from Ohio to St. Louis got lost in 
transit. It was found nine days later in 
Boston’s Logan Airport! On January 12, 
1976, a semi-trailer truck loaded with low- 
grade nuclear waste crashed into the rear 
of a highway truck, breaking eight of the 55 


_bit different. Some believe that teens 


should be instructed on contraceptives. 
The problem doesn’t lie in that they do or 
don’t know of contraceptives — it’s simply 
that they don’t know anything. Often the 
case is one in which the young girl didn’t 
know why she got pregnant. What is need- 
ed is a good sex education. The young 
children should be told about the ‘“‘birds 
and bees.”’ It should be explained about the 
fact you can get pregnant. Sex shouldn’t be 
taught or told to the child as filthy. The 
problem lies there. Kids aren’t getting pro- 
per sex education. A teenage pregnancy is 
just as much the teenager’s parents’ fault 
as the teenager’s. 

There also is the case of the two who 
knew but were overcome by their hor- 
mones. This also can be prevented by not 
allowing oneself to be in the spot where one 
can’t control their “‘urge.”’-The uncon- 
trollable urge doesn’t occur by kissing 
goodnight. Events lead up to it. It’s not fair 
that child should be stripped of his life 
because two people put themselves into an 
uncontrollable stage. A human life is much 
more valuable than one’s own selfish 
pleasures. 

Some believe an unwanted child will be 
an abused child. This is hardly true. Child 
abuse is a psychological problem, not an 
unwanted child problem. Abortion is legal 


. in the United States and child abuse is not 


decreasing. 

Another pro-abortion argument is “‘if it’s 
legal we can stop the backstreet 
butchers.””- Among ten .European coun- 


gallon drums and spilling their contents on 
a bridge over the Kentucky highway. 

e On January 17, 1979, the floor of a 
tractor-trailer truck gave away, dumping 
12 barrels of uranium oxide onto the 
shoulder of Interstate 70 near St. Louis. 
Both lanes were closed for one-half hour 
while one lane was cleared, but traffic was 
allowed to pass while the second lane was 
cleared. 

Another big problem with nuclear 
energy is the waste disposal. Safe methods 
for storing the radioactive garbage pro- 
duced by nuclear reactors for periods up to 
500,000 years have yet to be proven. Mean- 
while, in the United States alone, millions 
of gallons of deadly wastes have ac- 
cumulated. There is low-level nuclear 
waste lying in 60,000 barrels off the coast of 
San Francisco and 20 percent of them are 
leaking. Scientists report giant mutant 
sponges are growing among the wastes. 
These wastes pose a terrible threat to fu- 
ture generations. 

A major nuclear disaster that occurred 
in 1958 was recently revealed by exiled 
Soviet scientist Zhores Medvedev. Warn- 
ings that the manner in which nuclear 
wastes were being stored was unsafe were 
ignored. One day, due to heat and 
chemical reactions generated by the 
wastes, there was an enormous explosion 
which threw radioactive waste into the air. 
There were strong winds and the cloud on 
radioactivity was blown over hundreds of 
miles, killing hundreds of people and af- 
fecting tens of thousands. A large area is 
still considered dangerous and is closed to 
the public. A much larger area is totally 
uninhabitable. : 

According to the 1978 Ryan Report from 
the House Subcommittee on Energy, En- 
vironment and Natural Resources, going 
solar would create three to four times as 
many jobs per dollar as building nuclear 
plants. 

Solar power comes as direct rays that 


can heat -- or cool -- our homes, offices, 


and factories. 

¢ It comes as electricity when sunlight 
energizes rooftop photovoltaic cells. 
Photovoltaic Cells convert the sunlight in- 
to electricity with no moving parts and no 


tries, nine had more illegal abortions after 
abortion became legal. Once abortion 
became legal more people thought ‘‘it’s 
legal, so it’s okay.’’ People still went to 
backstreet butchers since it was cheaper, 
there was no red tape, and they could re- 
main anonymous. Even though abortion is 
legal, backstreet butchers still exist. 
Carrying around an “unwanted child”’ 
for nine months may not sound ideal. If the 
child is truly unwanted, have it adopted. 


pollution. They can be made from silicone 
— sand— the second most abundant ele- 
ment on earth. According to a surpressed 
U.S. military report, $500 million in 
development funds (a fraction of the cost 
of one reactor) could make photovoltaic 
electricity available on a mass scale at a 
per-kilowatt price less than half that of the 
current nuclear power costs. 

e It comes as air currents, caused by 
uneven heating in the atmosphere, 
harnessed by windmills. About 150,000 
windmills are still working in the U.S. A 
Massachusetts firm, U.S. Wind Power, ex- 


pects to mass market 50-kilowatt wind 


generators within five years at 
$500/kilowatt — well under half the cur- 
rent cost of nuclear energy. University of 
Massachusetts researchers have also 
designed off shore wind generators that 
could provide as much as 70 reactors 
before the turn of the century. A U.S. gove- 
rnment report has conceded that wind 
power alone could meet 24 percent of 
overall U.S. energy needs — not just elec- 
tricity -- by the year 2000. 

¢ It comes as hydroelectric power when 
seawater, evaporated by the sun, turns to 
rain that feeds the rivers and spins the tur- 
bine as it flows back to the seas. According 
to the Army Corps of Engineers, there are 
enough untapped low-head hydroelectric 
sites in the country (with dams already in 
place) to supply approximately one-third 
of our electric needs, three times what 
nuclear power now supplies. 

e It comes as bio-mass energy, in wood 
and farm wastes that can be burned; and 
in sugar cane, grains, corn, manioc root, 
and other crops that can be fermented into 
combustible alcohol and methane gas. 
Wood resources in New England alone 
have been estimated by government 
sources at the power equivalent of ten 
nuclear plants with a crucial difference. 
Trees grow back. Many of our forests have 
been badly logged and need care and thin- 
ning. Proper management could create 
thousands of jobs, yield high quantities of 
energy, and leave us with healthier woods! 

Depending on local needs and condi- 
tions, solar options can be mixed and mat- 
ched to provide every corner of the planet 
with a balanced energy supply. 


life? 


It’s a bigger shame that the child may 
be destroyed. Why should an unborn child 
vay for someone else’s carelessness with 
his life? It’s simply not fair. 

Nine months may seem like a long time; it 
seems like a good chunk of one’s life. But, 
nine months is short compared to the fact 
it’s depriving an unborn human life its life. 
The average murderer gets seven years’ 
imprisonment. It seems nine months is a 
small penalty compared to seven years. 


Handicapped 


students 
protest 


We the handicapped students of-' 
NECC are very concerned with the | 
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capped services coordinator. 


We feel that a change in coordinators is 
not to the benefit of the handicapped stu- 
dents. We are not pawns to be shuffled 
back and forth but human pate with 
feelings and needs. | 


termination of Margaret Riley, Handi- a 


Margaret Riley has helped build a rap- 
port between handicapped office, students 
and faculty that has not been done before. 

Signed 
Concerned Handicapped Students ~ 
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Prof. Mesle writes about 
travel in Europe 


A ONE MAN SHOW .-.- The Life and Times of Richard the Fourth -- 8 September 1979 


Exactly a year ago today, at this time of 
day, Greenwich Mean Time it should be 
added, Marjorie and I were seated in a tea 
room just off the pleasant sounds of trains 
coming and going at King’s Cross Station 
on the north eastern corner of London. 
Pleasant sounds to the traveler are jets 
taking off at international airports, and 
the clickety-clack of train wheels on steel 
tracks as they move their passengers 
north, south, east or west. After some 
delay in getting an engine in place, we 
would be rolling smoothly through the 
Suffolk and Lincolnshire countryside, 
watching with increased interest the 
burning off of the stuble in the va st fields 
on either side of those tracks. Lhe long 
lines of smoke and fire in the gathering 
darkness gave to our first day in England 
an eerie sense of timelessness through 
which we were but the most transient of 
travelers. I expected that any given 
moment I might see the face of an early 
Iron Age, or at the least a Saxon peasant, 
peering back at my wondering look as we 
moved toward the pleasant prospect of 
four months of freedom of choice as to 
whether we would travel north, south, 
east or west. 


It would be nearer midnight before we 
would arrive in Grimsby, off-load all our 
gear and move it out to a taxi stand and 
wait our turn on a Friday night by one of 
the popular night spots of the city. Then 
we would be off in separate cabs to the 
pleasant brick house, set in gardens and 
behind hedges, which would be a home 
base for the next one hundred and twenty 
days of travel. Soon we would be gently 
taken into the main stream of life in an 
English village, with morning walks down 
to the center of town for milk and the 
morning paper; evening strolls to the 
King’s Head, where the same assurances 
would come in the form of smiles and 
greetings from those whose second home 
was the carpeted lounge and bar. The pub 
is an Englishman’s institution; it is his 
social center, his membership in the 
community, his place to relax and relate to 
his fellow man. There is a great deal of 
security and creature comfort to be found 
in a lifetime of such society. We slipped 
into this warm blanket of other peoples’ 
lives without a ripple it was so reassuring. 


As it would turn out, we were to 
experience an ‘Indian Summer,’ that 
defied two generations of remembering 
when so warm and sunny a fall had 
occurred. Our arrival had somehow, 
mysteriously, brought about a radical 
change in the weather during September 
and the following months. July and 
August were better forgotten. This 
unique situation was to provide an almost 
endless round of warm and sunny morn- 
ings, right down until the twenty-fourth of 
November when we left Kingston-Upon- 
Hull for the overnight by ocean-going 
ferry to Europort, Rotterdam and three 
weeks of travel on the continent. The 


roses were stiil climbing the trellis to the ~ 


graceful curve of casement windows of the 
bedroom, the grass was still green, and 
the temperature stood at 60°. As our 
house-swapping partners had called from 
Newburyport, a few days before Thanks- 
giving, to enquire about snow tires, it was 
easy to gauge the weather pattern in 
eastern Massachusetts. 

On the ninth day of our working holi- 
day abroad, we filled the gas tank for four 
pounds, forty-five new pence, or ‘nine 
dollars U.S., and headed our host's 
Renault Sixteen, “Betsy,” south-east over 
the Lincolnshire Wolds toward ancient 
(0530): piv Pcie 
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Ancient 
town 


-- Stamford 


Enroute we stopped at the 
equally ancient town of Stamford, where 
King Harold was defeated on the 25th 
of a long ago September, in 1066 A.D., 
after a forced march of three hundred 
miles. Then he had to lead his army south 
to meet William the Conqueror at Hast- 
ings, on the twelfth of October, where he 
lost his life and his crown from the same 
arrow. On the edge of the town, surround- 
ed by a vast acreage and formal gardens. 
Burghley House gives the traveler a view 
of the magnificence of Elizabethan life for 
the few; wandering trom one room to 
another, past the sculpture and paintings 
from floor to ceilings, the visitor is privi- 
ledged to see the vast panoply of medieval 
art captured and held in place for half a 
thousand years. A less reverent guest 
might say: “it only showed what God 
could have done if he but had the money.” 
It is another world, frozen in time, and 
brought out to remind us that man was 
capable of great performances while stil] 
being formed as a social being. 


Five days after returning from Oxford, 
four in which to get “Betsy” inspected and 
passed on her annual examination, we 
began our ‘march’ northward to the 
farthest tip of this island kingdom. First 
to the city of York, continuously occupied 
by man for nineteen hundred years, and 
then on to a gentle valley where reside the 
remains of a _ twelfth-century set of 
buildings, Kirkham Abbey, ending the 
day’s travels at Scarboro Castle. The 
view toward the open sea is one that gives 
the traveler another glimpse of life in 
another time if not another place. 

I had my wife take a rare portrait of the 
writer, since most of the photographs 
taken were of places and people and not 
ourselves. I am seated on earthen 
revetment, with the walls of the castle 
behind me, leaving a glimpse of the blue 
sky above and the wavering grasses 
below. For that moment I am Richard the 
Fourth, history having been unkind to the 
other three. The times were against 
them, and they died in prisons or on 
ill-chosen battlefields. The last at 
Bosworth Field, half a dozen years before 
Columbus set sail for the New World. 


To the 
Highlands 


On September the twenty-fifth, the 
date of the battle of Stamford Bridge, over 
nine hundred years before, we were in 
Scotland, in Edinburgh, home of the 
storied Mary, Queen of Scots, and the rich 
patterns of history that unfolded to us as 
we walked about the city. A day later and 
we were at the end of this winding road 
through the highlands of Scotland, at John 
o’Groats, overlooking the rainbow scat- 
tered sky short a few dark Atlantic miles 
of the Orkney Islands at the very tip 
of the British Isles. We had paused just 
long enough, north of Perth, to visit Scone 
and Dunrobin Castles, the former of the 
famous stone which carries with it the 


fierce independence of the Scottish 
peoples. There, is still a quiet but 
smoldering resentment against the 
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of years when Robert Bruce defeated 
Edward II’s armies at Bannockburn in 
1314 A.D. 

In looking back over the fifteen hundred 
and ninety-four miles from Inverness 


around the northern edge of Scotland to 
Oban on the outer edge of the Highlands 
facing the Inner Hebrides, I count nearly 
four hundred of those miles as being what 
is called a “single track road.” This means 
that from John o’Groats to Ullapool, by 
way of Tongue, the Kyle of Lochalsh and 
Invergarry, to at least North Ballachulish, 
the road is one-car wide. September is a 
good month to make this journey; we met 
few cars and lorries coming the other way, 
and there are lay-bys every few hundred 
yards for passing zones. There is a pris- 
tine look about the northern Highlands, 
with little trace of man ever having 
arrived as yet in many of those miles we 
drove without seeing a tree, a house, a 
telephone pole, or any other indication 
that might point to human habitation. 
There was only the rough, colorful gorse, 
the lakes and rivers and the ever-present, 
looming, forbidding mountains in the 
distance. The single exception to this was 
the planting of new forest lands, 
thousands of acres, and we wondered 
what vehicle was used in drawing furrows 
up the steep inclines that were every- 
where in sight. 


Inverrary 
Castle 


Sunday at Inverrary Castle in the warm 
sunlight is a welcome sight after the miles 
of winding roads from the sea coast. The 
Trossacks, the Lochs, and the birthplace 
of Andrew Carnegie separate the traveler 
from Stirling Castle by one hundred and 
forty miles of some of the most striking 
country to be found in all of Great Britain. 
The mileage gauge on Betsy’s dashboard 
read two thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-five, up from nine hundred and 
forty when we left Waltham by thirteen 
hundred and eleven miles; ten days at a 
little over a hundred miles a day, includ- 
ing the steamer trip to rain-swept Storna- 
way in the Outer Hebrides. It rained for 
three days. Most notable of experiences 
was passing the Russian factory ships in 
the cold grey waters of North Minch and 
Loch Broom that leads into the fishing 
port of Ullapool. These self-contained, 
floating prisons are exactly that, manned 
for the most part by prisoners of the 
Soviet system. 

We took the Motorway from a point 
north of Glasgow to the beginning of the 
Southern Uplands, and then turned west 


~ some thirty-five miles to Cumnock to visit 


the James Boswell museum. Boswell was 
a fascinating, late 18th century character, 
whose various journals about life in 
London and the Scotch and Irish country- 
side had always made good reading. We 
had a guided tour by the curator, learning 
as much about the museum building as we 
did about the life and times of this lawyer- 
journalist-companion of Samuel Johnson. 
They had spent a number of weeks on a 
walking tour over much of the same 
countryside we had seen in our travels, 
and at a much more leisurely pace for 
certain. 

Once we were back in England, at 
Gretna Green and. Carlisle, we headed 
east along Hadrian’s seventy-three miles 
of Roman Wall that ends in Newcastle- 
Upon-Tyne. Here we were in and out of 
the car, walking up to Houseteads and 
down to Vinolandia to capture as many . 
memories as we could of this unique 
defense bastion of 180 A.D. At Vinolandia 
only discovered with the. decade, we 
learned that a supply depot there carried 
the kind of supplies and equipment that 


any one who ever was in the military 
service would easily recognize. Only the 
names have changed, as well as the dates. 
A sandal is a sandal and a rake is a rake, 
and Roman soldiers put on their sandals 
and went about their peacetime duties 
with rake and shovel much as modern 
soldiers do when maintaining their squad- 
ron or encampment areas. Nothing 
changes here. 

A word should be said here about the 


- moors of England. South of the Roman 


Wall a few miles, just beyond Hexham, 
the road winds ever upward to a new crest 


- of moorlands, barren and lonely. From 


Blanchland to Barnard Castle, about 
thirty miles, in the middle of surrounding 
cities cramped into a few square miles 
along the sea, the rising moors are a 
retreat into the distant past that is 
welcome on the one hand and uneasy on 
the other. Uneasy, because we are not 
accustomed to such loneliness, perhaps, or 
because it makes us feel insignificant, a 
dot on the landscape of no importance to 
the moors. It was a feeling we had sever- 
al times during our travels. 

October the ninth came and went as we 
headed into London by way of Oxford once 
again; this time it would be to Heathrow 
Airport to meet Marjorie’s daughter and 
husband, Carol and Steve. In the weeks 
ahead we wound our way through some of 
the most historic and beautiful landscapes 
of the country: Windsor Castle, Salisbury 
Cathedral, Stoneltenge, Wells Cathedral 
and the Roman city of Bath. It was in 
Bath that we walked down the many 
flights of stairs from our bed and break- 
fast to the Huntsman, a delightful dining 


place where Steve had fresh trout with all ~ 


the fixings. We met two young teachers 


To the 
Lake 


district 


from Massachusetts who were doing their 
practice teaching in English elementary 
schools, and talked polities for a few 
minutes before parting company. Dodg- 
ing all the ancient shadows with whom 
we might collide in so rich and colorful a 
society as lived out their lives during the 
two thousand years past, we went win- 
dow shopping for a spell before climbing 
all those stairs to find our home away from 
home once again. 

Home to Waltham for a few days of rest 
and recovery, and then off to Birmingham, 
to the Motorways through the Midlands, 
and into the gate of the Lake District a 
few miles beyond the city of Kendall. 
When we were in England for the Words- 
worth Summer Conference, two years 
‘before, I concluded that on Saturday 
afternoon of the week of Creation, the 
Lord remembered to provide William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth with a suitable 
place in which to live so that they could 
combine their talents and produce the 
poetry of daffodils and the misty moon- 
light of Grassmere and Ambleside. It was 
a reassuring sight to see Martin, our host 
at the Moss Grove Hotel, once again, and 
sit in the bar and hear with a third ear all 
the conversations again of that memorable 
summer when individuals came from all 
over the world to attend this remem- 
brance of poets and poetry. I remember, 
in particular, a night stroll some two 
dozen of us took, along the rough track 
that leads around the lakes and home 
again very early in the morning. If I am 
not mistaken, we passed the poet and his 
sister, who were out for a night ramble of 


their own. This is the essence of the Lake 
District. > 
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Close Enough 


hd 


By Al Erickson 


On October 29, 1975, two days after his 
initial UFO encounter with Glen Gray, 
David Stephens was fixing breakfast and 
gathering some items.to take with him in 
moving into his parents’ trailer when a 
knocking on his trailer door interrupted 
him. Opening the door, he faced a stockily 
built stranger with a crewcut, sunglasses 


-and an immaculate dark blue suit. ‘“‘He 


asked me if I was David Stephens and if I 
was the one who saw the UFO the other 
night. I said, ‘yes’ and he said, ‘If you know 
what’s good for you, you’d Keep your 
mouth shut.’ Then he just turned around 
and left, going behind the restaurant 
beside us. I didn’t see him leave in a car or 
walk towards town. He just disappeared.” 
Within two hours. David was sitting in 
his stepmother’s kitchen with her and his 
stepsister, Elverine. “It was. around 
10:30,” Bea states,”when there were three 
knocks on our door. I got up, looked outside 
and said, ‘Oh God, there’s no one there.’ 
David went out to look around and saw 


' nobody. The funny thing is that the dogs 


didn’t bark once. Whenever someone’s 
around, friends or strangers, the dogs 
start barking.” 

The boys’ encounter was reported to An- 
droscoggin County Sheriff’s office. By 
November 11, Shirley Fickett of the Inter- 
national UFO Bureau called upon and in- 
terviewed the Stephens. 

“T suggested the boys undergo hypnotic 
regression to find out what had occurred 
from the time the light hit their car and 
their awakening. There’s a period of about 
an hour that is blacked out consciously. 
Through friends, I asked Dr. Herbert 
Hopkins of Old Orchard Beach to conduct 
the sessions. He began with a sketchy 
knowledge of the case from me.”’ 

There would be eight sessions conducted 
on David over a period of months. Glen, 
after witnessing. the first with the 
Stephens, gradually backed out, refusing 
to discuss the experience and eventually- 
returning home to Oklahoma. 
~ Near the end of the second sessions, 
after explaining hypnotic techniques and 
substantiating facts that David knew con- 
sciously, Dr. Hopkins brought the subject 
to the point where the light hit the boys’ 
car. David, under hypnosis, began to feel 
agitated, breathing heavily. 

DR: What happened to the car? 

DV: Itslid sideways. 

DR: That was before you blacked out? 

DV: No. 

DR: After? 

DV: Yes. 

DR: How do you know if you blacked 


out? 
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DV: (Audible sounds of nervousness, 
heavy breathing). 

DR: Relax and remember. You’re safe. 
How do you know if you blacked out? 

DV: ‘“‘CauseI wasn’t in the car. 

DR: Were you standing on the road? 

DV: No. A floor. 

DR: Inside of what, David? 

DV: Aroom. 

David described standing in a shiny, 
silvery room about 35 feet in diameter and 


15 feet high, its walls curving inwards as 


they rose. He was looking out a round thick 


glassed window watching the car skidding 
sideways with Glen behind the wheel. Soon 
from behind him, a being about four and a 
half feet tall, in a dark flowing paper-like 
robe entered the room. He described the 
being’s head as shaped somewhat like a 
mushroom. Its hands, three fingers, and a 
thumb, were webbed. The eyes seemed to 
wrap around the side of the head and its 
nose consisted of two small slits. No mouth 
was visible. Its skin was white as were the 
eyes which never seemed to blink. 

The creature began to ‘‘talk’’ to David 
“mentally,’’ perhaps telepathically, tell- 
ing David no harm would come to him and 
not to be afraid. 

The being escorted David out of the 
room to another that appeared to David as 
a hospital room, with various machines, 
an examination table, and a variety of 
glassware. About the room stood four 
other beings, similar to David’s host. 
David was ‘told’ to get on the table. Two 
needles full of blood were taken from 
David’s right arm near the elbow. They 
tried to make him lie down on the table but 
David resisted, punching one of the beings 
in the face. Its reaction was peaceful. Soon 
he did lie down, clothes off and the ex- 
amination began. A machine with knobs on 
the side and an extension above was 
wheeled to the table. The extension was 
placed over David’s body and it moved 
from head to toe slowly. He felt no sensa- 


tions. David stared at the bright lights _ 


overhead us he lay upon the white and soft 
table. A small sample of hair was taken 
from David and placed in a glass container 
as were clippings from his fingernails. 

His clothes were put back on some 45 
minutes later and the beings began to 
“talk” to David, explaining they had been 
watching him for some time and that they 
wished to study him. He was given an in- 
jection with the explanation that it might 
make him tired. They said also that they 
will be in contact with him again. They 
would know where to get in touch with him. 

His host escorted him back to the room 
where it all began. The next thing he knew, 
he was next to Glen in the car. 

The eight sessions began on December 2, 
1975, and continued until March 23, 1976. 
The last session, the most difficult for 
David, was primarily centered on what the 
beings told him of seeing him again. After 
persistent questioning on this, David could 
only try to answer. Asked if something or 
someone was holding him back from 
answering, David would nod quickly then 
shake his head. Becoming very upset, Dr. 
Hopkins terminated the session and the 
matter was closed. 

During the months of hypnotic regres- 
sion, David claimed to have seen other 
UFOs in the Oxford-Norway area and ex- 
perienced a variety of paranormal events. 

Deputy Sheriff Eldon Bartlett also con- 
tinued to experience strange happenings, 
including his own Man In Black. In the 
final chapter of Close Enough, Bartlett will 
describe his MIB. This reporter will re- 
count his UFO experience with David and 
Dr. Bethold E. Schwarz, psychiatrist and 
neurologist, will comment on the Stephens 
case. 


| Halloween Tips 
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_ Children’s 


Halloween can become more than 
goodies and fantasy. Each year it comes 
to mean tragedy for children who are 
unprotected against certain hazards. 

Adults can make a child’s Halloween 
safe and pleasant by following the advice 
given by Patricia Lahey, R.N., senior staff 
nurse in the Emergency Room at 
Hospital Medical Center. 


e Use snug fitting clothing that will not 
catch on fences, bushes, ete. Avoid 
-hazards of tripping by keeping costumes 
short. ; 


_ e Children should not be allowed to carry 
_ toy knives or any sharp instrument. Cos- 


tume props can be made of cardboard. 

e Children should not carry lighted 
candles or torches. Battery-powered 
lights are safest. 


e A mask too large may slip and block the 
On very small children, 


child’s vision. 
some can cause suffocation. 


e Children should be alerted to hazards 
such as lawn furniture, steps, and excava- 


tions. 


e Brighten the way for the children by 


keeping your porch light burning. 


e Take a look through the goodies to 
ensure against altered items. Prepack- 
aged, well-known products are the safest. 


e Caution your child against overeating, 
which often causes stomach aches. Be 
sure that children brush their teeth after 
eating their goodies. 


e Protect the little ones -- be sure they are 
accompanied by an adult or responsible 
older child. 
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Northeastern Navy Show 


Rock, soul, 


and Band Concert 


and jazz music 


Cafeteria 
October 31 
Noon 


Consortium for Mass Higher Ed 


The Public Higher Education Consor- 
tium has been formed by Governor 
Edward King and mandated to achieve 
voluntary cooperation and collaboration 
between the State’s five public higher 
education segments: U-Mass, U-Lowell, 
SMU, Mass State College System and 
Mass Community College System. 

Secretary of Higher Education, Charles 
E. Memusi Johnson, will spark the Con- 
sortium’s work needed, Johnson says, “as 
the State’s thirty public colleges and univ- 
sities enter a period in which their agen- 
das will be increasingly dominated by 
issues of interdependence, reorientation 
and reorganization. of the Massachusetts 


educational system.” 

The Consortium’s first steps are to 
select immediate program priorities and 
set mid-range and long-term goals. The 
cooperative activities under consideration 
include 
allied health education, cross registration, 
shared facilities for a public higher edu- 
cation information center, coordination of 
tuition and financial aid functions, joint 
public relations efforts, library exchange, 
shared purchasing, common risk manage- 
ment, and the networking of mass transit 
alternatives for public higher education 
institutions. 


collaborative development of 
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NEXT ISSUE WE WILL 
BE STARTING A 
CLASSIFIED AD 
SECTION. STUDENTS 
MAY PLACE 
CLASSIFIED ADS AT 
NO CHARGE. ADS 
MUST BE SHORT & 
SIMPLE. DROP ADS 


OBSERVER 


ROOM 125, 
COLLEGE CENTER. 
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Transfer information 


The Conference on “OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR MINORITY STUDENTS IN 
GRADUATE EDUCATION” was held at 
the JFK School of Government, Harvard 
University, on Saturday, October 13, 1979. 

Most of the following information ap- 
plies to all students considering graduate 
school. NOW IS THE TIME TO START 
PLANNING FOR GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

The mission of graduate education was 
presented not as a preparation for a job, 
but as a transformation, enlargement of 
vision, a unique perspective of new ideas 
—a rewriting of job descriptions. 

Students were encouraged: 

1) To thoroughly research one’s field of 
interest as though it were a course or term 
paper. A WRECKLESS DEVOTION, 
TOTAL IMMERSION INTO, AND COM- 
MITMENT FOR, THE SUBJECT. 

2) To go to the source — the practi- 
tioner; to companies or professors to ask 
specific questions about what they do and 
what process evolved to get them where 
they are (and later to seek faculty recom- 
mendations). 

3) To work at a series of jobs prior to 
graduate school to insure clarity about 
which field of study to pursue. 

4) To visit campuses to better unders- 
tand specific program offerings and TO 
FIND OUT WHO IS THE BEST CONTACT 
FOR MINORITY STUDENTS. 

5) To understand factors and motives 
for pursuing a particular field; such as 
status, fantasies, parental influence vs. in- 
trinsic motivation. 


MAJORS OFFERED AT U. MASS. BOSTON 


6) To attend professional meetings; to 
subscribe to professional bulletins; such 
as THE CHRONICLE OF HIGHER ED., 
as well as in the particular field of interest. 

7) To accrue varied salable skills (such 
as computers, editing) so that one can 
combine careers becoming an expert in 
research, methodology, consultation in 
government and industry. 

8) To utilize the free service of the 
Graduate Record Examination Board en- 
titled MINORITY GRADUATE STUDENT 
LOCATER SERVICE if the student is a 
member of a racial or ethnic minority and 
interested in pursuing graduate study. 

For further information contact: 
Minority Graduate Student Locater Ser- 
vice, Box 2615, Princeton, New Jersey 
08541. 

AUGUST 1-15: APPLICATIONS ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR THE NEXT 
ACADEMIC YEAR. ESSAY PAGE OF 
APPLICATION AND FACULTY 
REFERENCES ARE THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT PARTS OF THE APPLICATION. 
GRADUATE RECORD EXAMS SHOULD 
BE TAKEN BY THE OCTOBER AD- 
MINISTRATION. THE DECEMBER 
TESTING IS A LITTLE LATE. APPLICA- 
TIONS SHOULD BE MAILED BEFORE 
THE DECEMBER CHRISTMAS RUSH. 
FINANCIAL AID 

More than 75% of graduate students in- 
itially receive Financial Aid at Harvard; 
by graduation 95% have received Finan- 
cial Aid (due to research, dissertation and 
travel expenses). 


On Tuesday, October 23, an admissions representative from U. Mass. Boston will 
be available in the NWCC Cafeteria from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. You Are Invited! 


SOURCES OF FUNDING: 

General: 

tuition grants 

institutional funds 

federal programs 

private sources 

professional associations 

teaching fellowships 

assistantships 

proctors 

tutors 

research assistantships 

loans — easily accessible 

Specific Good Sources: 

National Science Foundation 

National Research Council 

Danforth Foundation 

REGISTRY OF GRANTS — Supports 

for Graduate Education (published an- 

nually — November 1). This source is 

available in most undergraduate and 

graduate Financial Aid offices. 
FIPSE (Funding of Improved Post 
Secondary Education — under HEW 
$14 million budget). Institutions can 
apply for grants for-the improve- 
ment of women and minorities in 
education. Funds are not allocated 
for Financial Aid or for individual 
research. 
For further information contact: 
Alison Bernstein, Program Officer, 
FIPSE, 400 Maryland Ave. SW, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 


TRANSFER 


COLLEGE 


TRANSFER 
THE FOLLOWING COLLEGES WILL BE VISITING NECC 


DATE 


The frustration shared by professionals 
of minority students was not their place- 
ment and funding in graduate schools, or 
even their completion of Masters’ and 
Ph.D. degrees; but the hiring and tenure of 
minorities. However, it was the consensus 
of the group that action be taken to 
facilitate faculty access and support»in- 
stead of discouraging minority students 
from applying to graduate programs. 

Although statistics concerning specific 
minorities, majors and financial aid 
allocated in graduate schools were not 
available at this meeting; as additional 
material is mailed to NECC, it will be 
shared with you. 

Please note that in the Counseling Office 
(College Center Rm. 118) we have: 

The CHRONICLE GUIDE TO MA- 
JORS including listings at the 
bachelors, masters’ and doctoral 
levels; INFORMATION BULLETIN 
for the Graduate Record Exam 
MINORITY GRADUATE STU- 
DENT LOCATER SERVICE; and 
descriptions of subject tests for the 
Graduate Record Examinations. 

COORDINATORS of the conference on 
Opportunities for Minority Students in 
Graduate Education: Arts, Sciences, and 
Engineering, are: 

Raymond B. Anderson, Associate Dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Columbia University — (212) 
280-2865. 


Continued on page 22. 


TRANSFER 


TIME PLACE 


U. MASS. BOSTON Tuesday, Oct. 23 1la.m.--1:30p.m. Cafeteria 


In the Counseling Office in the College Center (Rm-118) we have a COURSE 
EQUIVALENCY GUIDE which correlates NECC courses to U. Mass. Boston 


courses as core-area, major credit or elective credit. COME TO THE COUNSELING LOWELL UNIVERSITY Friday, Oct. 26 12 n.--2 p.m. Cafeteria 
OFFICE AND ASK TO REFER TO THIS VALUABLE GUIDE. 

WESTFIELD STATE Monday, Nov.5 = 11a.m.--1 p.m. Cafeteria 

UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS [BY COLLEGE] . ; aa: ' : 

_HOFSTRA UNIVERSITY Tuesday, Nov.6 12:30 p.m. Cafeteria 


Arts & Sciences 


Professional Studies Public & Community Service 


12:30 p.m. 


Cafeteria 


NORTHEASTERN U. Friday, Nov. 9 


Community Change 
Housing 

Human Growth & Develop 
Legal Educational Services 
Management of Helping Ser 
Undeclared 


Management * 
Engineering 


Anthropology Italian 

Art Mathematics 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physies 
Political Sei 
Psychology 
Russian 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Theatre Arts 
Undeclared 


U. SOUTHERN MAINE Tuesday, Nov. 13 11a.m.--1 p.m. Cafeteria 


Biology 

Black Studies 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Computer Sci 
Economics 


Cafeteria 


10 a.m.--1 p.m. 


TRANSFER COLLEGE DAY Tuesday, Nov. 27 


* Concentration in 
Health Care Admin. 


(Transfer College Day will consist of representatives from 25--30 Local and Boston 
Area Private Colleges.) 


Competancy Based] 


STATE COLLEGE APPLICATIONS 


IN THE COUSELING OFFICE WE HAVE APPLICATIONS FOR U. MASS. 
BOSTON AND MASS. STATE COLLEGES. THE MASS. STATE COLLEGES 
INCLUDE: BOSTON STATE, BRIDGEWATER STATE, FITCHBURG STATE, 
FRAMINGHAM STATE, NORTH ADAMS STATE, SALEM STATE, 
WESTFIELD STATE, WORCESTER STATE, MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, MASS. 
MARITIME ACADEMY. LOWELL- UNIVERSITY AND U. MASS. AMHERST 
TRANSFER APPLICATIONS WILL BE AVAILABLE BY OCTOBER 1. 


L) O 


On Friday, October 26, an admissions representative from Lowell University will 
be available in the NECC Cafeteria from 12 noon until 2 p.m. You Are Invited! 


UNIVERSITY OF LOWELL -- MAJORS [BY COLLEGE] 
Liberal Arts 


Am Studies 
Art 

Criminal Justice 
English 
French 
History 
Modern Lang 
Philosophy 
Polit Sci 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Undeclared 
Lib Art 


Education DEADLINES FOR APPLICATIONS 


Elem. Ed. & Am Studies 
Elem. Ed. & Art 

Elem. Ed. & English 
Elem. Ed. & History 
Elem. Ed. & Math 
Elem. Ed. & Psychology 
Elem. Ed. & Sociology 


Health Professions 


Health Ed 

Health Ser Adm 
Med Tech 

Nursing 
Undeclared Health 
Physical Therapy 


Engineering 


Chem Eng 

* Civil Eng 
Elec Eng 
Indus Tech 
Mech Eng 
Nuclear Eng 
Plas Eng 


COLLEGE SPRING SEMESTER 


FALE. SEMESTER 


LOWELL UNIVERSITY DECEMBER 15 APRIL 15 


MA. STATE COLLEGES DECEMBER 1 APRIL 1 


U. MASS AMHERST 


OCTOBER 15 APRIL 1 


Sec. Ed. 
Sec. Ed. 
Sec. Ed. 
Sec. Ed. 
Sec. Ed. 
Sec. Ed. 


& English 

& History 

& Math 

& Polit Sci 

& Psychology 
& Sociology 


U. MASS. BOSTON NOVEMBER 1 MAY 1 


__(Management & L.A.)* (Management & L..A.)* 
*All Other Majors: No deadlines. Open until filled. 


SS ee ee 


TRANSFER MEETINGS ARE HELD EVERY WEDNESDAY AT 10 A.M. 
COLLEGE CENTER [LOWER LEVER] ROOM 118 


Management Science Music 


Pure & Applied Science 
Se See 


Biolo Sci 
Chemistry BS 
Chemistry BA 
Environ Sci BA 
Environ Sci BS 
Geology Option 
Math 
Meteorology 
Physics 
Rad Health Phys 
Undeclared Sci 
Computer Sci 


Bachelor of Music 
Bachelor of Arts 
Undeclared Music 


BA Acct 

BA Econ 

BA Manage 
Indust. Manage 
Undeclared Bus. 


At these meetings students are given transfer packets which include faculty 
recommendation forms and other information concerning transfer application 
procedures. 


The Career Resource Library, located in Room 111 of the College Center (lower 
level) has catalogs and other reference materials pertaining to transfer and career 
opportunities. 


Faculty and students are welcome at the Counseling Center -- located in Room 118 in 
the College Center. The Counseling Center is open Monday thru Friday from 8:30 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m., or call extension 178 or 179. 


< <= 
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Welcomes College Students 
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18 & over Night | 
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[very Wedr esday 


923011330 = 92.90 per person 
x admission % price with college 1.D. 
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Morning mist over Lake Kenoza. 
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Student Council 


continued frem pg. 1: 


government, but the system we use does 
not give adequate time to prepare.” 

Larry Hinckle, the new senior member 
of the council, went unopposed. Due to a 
new co-op job, Cindy Troudt dropped out of 
the contest. 

The freshman class voted in five new 
members, with the voting results being 


very close. 

The seat for the Student Advisory Com- 
mission went unopposed and now is being 
filled by Tina Both, a member of the senior 
class. 

The first meeting of the new student 
council committee was held on Wednes- 
day, October 17. Meetings will be held 
every Wednesday at 12 p.m. Interested 
students are invited to attend. 


t-shirts : 
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Do It 


Tomorrow 
PVE MADE ENOUGH 
MISTAKES TODAY! 


TI “Love “School 
when its closed 


SINGLE 


INSANITY. 


1s hereditary, you 
get it from your” 
kids 


crossroads plaza 
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sportswear 


roller skates 
down jackets 


salisbury, mass 
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Higgins teaches 
law enforcement | 


By Deborah Massicotte 


Edward J. Higgins, Jr., professor of 
Criminal Intervention and Law Enforce- 
ment, uses his vast educational and ex- 
perienced background in the classroom. 
He feels that with the proper education, 
today’s students will be able to solve some 
of society’s complex problems. 

Higgins resides in Methuen with his wife 
Maryann and is the father of two sons. 
From a military family, Higgins received 
his training at a military school in New ~ 
Jersey. After the military, he went to Mer- 
rimack College. In 1953, he became a state 
policeman. While serving on the police 
force, he was.a C Trooper in the Shirley, 
Leominister and Framingham areas. He 
also served as Deputy Troop Commander 
and a city police worker. He worked with 
research and development to upgrade con- 
cepts of police forces and sought better 
ways of interacting with the public. Pro- 
fessor Higgins has ten years of:part time 
teaching experience at the university 
level. While working on the police force, he 
taught part time off and ‘on at Nor- 
theastern, the University of Lowell, 
Riviera Junior College, and in the continu- 
ing Education Division at Northern Essex. 
He also has a deep interest in municipal 
politics. 

Higgins retired as a Colonel in 1975 due 
to the law mandating retirement at the age — 
of 50. This gave him the opportunity to use 
his experience in the classroom. Professor 


. Higgins feéls that his experience of being a 


police officer for many years is needed in 
teaching reality to the students. He knows 
what the officers of the law feel and can 
predict their reactions to many criminal 
situations. : 

His educational background includes an 
associate degree in science, a master’s in 
Public Administration, and a bachelor’s in 
Law Enforcement. Higgins agrees that 
“No matter how many degrees a person 
has, they don’t mean a thing without the 
knowledge of experience.”’ 

He uses a personal approach to teaching 
and finds it more rewarding and construc- 
tive than working on the police force. If he 
had to do it all over again, he says that he 
wouldn’t do it any other way, although the 
experiences on the force provided only 
negative criticism rather than rewards. 

He says that working at a two-year col- 
lege provides more personal contact with 
the students. Larger universities tend to 
treat students and faculty as numbers. The 
human touch is somehow lost at a four- 
year institution. Higgins feels that the 
real, average American comes from a two- 
year college like Northern Essex where 
students and faculty relate on one level. 

The Crisis;,dnteryention, course. -is a) 


a 


Keith Sullivan photo. 


theory course for pre-service and in ser- 
vice students and deals with re-evaluation 
or interaction with domestic violence 
cases. About 90 percent of the course is the 
study of socially oriented cases that teach 
the students to deal with life situations. 
The duty of the law is to give temporary 
help to people. The officer has the authori- 
ty to save people in times of distress. 
Violence cases confront the students with 
people related with deep, psychological 
problems. 

With the assistance of Gene Boles, ad- 
visor of NECC’s Drama Club, and the 
Drama Club, violence-related cases are 
acted out. The students can interact with 
the actors during a skit. The student 
witnesses a violent act and must react or 
act accordingly, remembering the law 
before his own personal feelings. He must- 
respond to the incident taking place just as 


‘he would ina life situation. 


Higgins says the Law Enforcement plan- 
ning Management course stresses the 
importance of academic training for police 
management and proper managing super- 
vision. Students receive the background 
education in managing techniques and 
learn the benefits of having a_well- 
educated law body rather than jobs based 
on a seniority basis. The course provides 
case studies and role playing where 
students put themselves in the position of 
victim, police officer, and government 
(law), for example. It makes them more 
aware as to why the government allows 
certain things to happen in society. Those 
who are taking law enforcement are able 
to apply it to industry and business-related 
jobs. They are able to-deal with the 
realities of the outside world — its 
brutalities as well as its rewards. 
Knowledge of the system makes it clearer 
that good things can be done to improve it. 
Knowing how to get started, applying the 
knowledge, and making it work are the 
steps to making this a less threatening 
society. : 

Students seeking careers in security ad- 
ministration, government positions, police 
agencies, and working with the FBI are 
not limited to Massachusetts jobs.. The © 
Civil service has some effect on recruiting 
people for such job positions. : 

Professor Higgins would like to see more 
students get involved with their surroun- 
dings to get the most out of life. If a student 
makes the most out of his schooling and 
enjoys outside activities and his home life, 
he can better adapt to his job situation. 
That is the key to making this a better 
society. As a professor, Higgins feels that 
it is his responsibility to instill this in his 
classroom. His teaching takes on a very 
hatianisticappréach?* 2% CPR EMR REED ‘ 
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Keep on saving 
energy 

4 By MichaelA. Koren | ae 
: 
F With winter fast approaching New 
_ England, The National Energy Extension 
Service (EES) has announced that it will 
4 lend personalized information and 
assistance on energy conservation through 
the formation of a Federal and State part- 
nership along with aid from state-wide 
grants. i : 

Harold J. Keohane, Regional Represen- 
tative of the Department of Energy (DOE) 
said the EES will be mainly concerned 
with targeting information and technical 
assistance for practical energy conserva- 
tion measures and use of renewable 
energy sources. The theme of the EES is 
to nelp solve individual community energy 
problems through the use of local 
organizations and expertise. 

Out of the $29,700,000 offered by the 
DOE, New England received its share of 
$2,253,300. Homeowners, tenants, farmers, 
and small businesses are the ones to 
benefit from the energy program which 
will provide services ranging from energy 
audits to conservation work shops. 

Pending final Congressional approval, 
funding for the nationwide program will 
total $27.7 million in state grants! and $2 
millioninadministrativecosts. /§ — 


Biorhythms Can Help!!! 
12 Monthly Pocketsize 
bi/rym charts + FREE 
pocketcase: Send $6.50 
plus BIRTHDATE to: 


kaven/house 
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News on other 


campuses 


By Patricia Berry 


At Massasoit Community College they 
had their first Listen and Learn Session 
held in the President’s Conference Room 
to discuss parking. They decided to set 
aside a portion of the parking lot for com- 
pact cars. It was also suggested that 
school security crack down on drivers 


taking up 3 Sie spaces. 


At Dartmouth College 22 fraternities 
and 2 sororities have been under the 
shadow of a resolution of the faculty 


calling for their abolition. During the last 
year the dangerous effects of hazing fresh- 
men has made national news. 


In Dubuque, Iowa, an innovative new 
computer program called-the “Teacher 
Information Processing System” will give 
teachers and students an opportunity to 
see how much students know before an. 
examination. 


At Merrimack College last week the 
radio station manager and the editor of 
the student newspaper barricaded the 
radio station for several hours. They were 
protesting student apathy. The students 
were riled by the indifferent response to 
the broadcast of tapes made at the recent 
demonstration at Seabrook. 


Winter safety tips 


By Paul Baranofsky . 

This is the time of year where those who 
own cars need to pay special attention to 
them. Winter will be here soon and several 
steps have to be taken. 

Here are some tips for what you can do 
to prepare yourself for the long tough 
winter months ahead: 

1. Change your anti-freeze: Old anti- 
freeze becomes weak and will not protect 
your cooling system from freezeups or 
from corrosion. Putting in new anti-freeze 
will prevent these problems just mention- 
ed from occurring. 

2. Snowtires: Have good durable tires 
on your car not only during the winter, but 
all year long as well. Buy new snowtires if 
the tread is worn or if the tire is bald in any 


-_ places. New tires will provide good trac- 


tion and will also provide adequate safety 
for you as well. 

3. Battery: Make sure your battery is in 
good repair and that it is also fully charg- 


-ed. Check your battery at least once a 


month. Make sure that there is enough 
water and add any if necessary. Replace 
your battery if necessary. 

4. Brake fluid: Make sure that your 
brake fluid cylinder is full and add any if 
thereis any crack orifitiswornout. — 


5. Transmission fluid: Check the level 
while running the car in idle. If your level 
is down, add the needed amount. Shut off 
the car and check the level again. If you 
need more fluid, repeat the procedure until 
there is enough fluid. 

6. Oil: Make sure that you always have 
enough oil in your car. Change and add any 
oil in accordance to your car’s owner’s 
manual. ’ 

There are some other things which 
should also be checked. Make sure that 
your heater works and replace any burned 
out fuses. Check your fan belt; tighten it if 
loose and replace if it is worn out. Check 
all your hoses and replace any which have 
cracks or which are worn out. Make sure 
your wiper blades are in good repair and 
replace any worn out blades. Check all the 
lights (high and low beam, parking, brake, 
and directional) and replace any burned 
out ones. 

If you follow these tips not only in the 
winter, but all year long, your car will not 
need many repairs. Take care of your car 
and drive safely because the life you save 
may not only be your own, but someone 


else’s as well. — castes 
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Computer 


predicts | 
Snowy Winter 


By Kathleen Chiardonna 
In Chicago, a computer analysis of the 
past 40 years indicates the coming winter 


will be milder than last in the Midwest, but 


the East could be in for big trouble — or 
big snow. ! 

The general snowfall forecast for the na- 
tion indicated most cities will havea little 
less snow than last winter. 

The October 11th snow fall was two days 
behind the computer prediction. Boston, 
which skipped through last winter with on- 
ly 29.5 inches of snow, can expect 54.14 in- 


' ches this season. 


The computer projections were en- 
couraging for much of the Midwest. The 
East may receive more snow than needed. 
Snowplow workers and skiers, rejoice. 

Source: Haverhill Gazette, October 12. 


Continued from p. 18 


Transfer 


David N. Redman, Assistant Dean of the ' 
Graduate School, Princeton University — 
(609) 452-3034. ’ 

John B. Turner, Associate Dean of the 
Graduate School, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology — (617) 253-4846. 

Benjamin P. Bowser, Assistant Dean or 
the Graduate School, Cornell University — 
(607) 256-5235. 

Bernard E. Bruce, Associate Dean of the 
Graduate School, Brown University — 
(401) 863-2289. ; 

Robert E. Bunselimeyer, Associate Dean 


of the Graduate School, Yale University — 
(203) 436-8366. 


Eleanor M. Cox, Assistant Dean of the 


Graduate Faculties, University of Penn- 
sylvania — (215) 243-7578. 

Suzanne Lipsky, Director of Student Af- 
fairs, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Harvard University — (617) 495- 
5318. , 


‘Ann E.W. Starr, Project Director, c/o 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
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By Joan Archibald 

A crisp autumn evening on Halloween is 
the perfect time to gather with friends for 
a bewitching celebration. For fun, try ser- 
ving GHOULISH STEW, SKELETON 
SALAD and DECADENT DEVIL’S FOOD 
CAKE. Add a witches’ brew of SPIKED 
APPLE CIDER and the mood is set for an 
evening of swapping chilling ghost stories 
or watching a spine-tingling horror movie 
on television. 

GHOULISH STEW 
¥4 cup butter 
3 large onions, sliced 
3 lbs. roundsteak, cut into 1-inch cubes 
3 tbsp. Angostura aromatic bitters 
6 peppercorns 
6 medium potatoes, peeled and sliced 14 
inch thick 
2 cups beer 
salt and pepper 

Heat butter and saute onions until 
transparent. Brush meat cubes thoroghly 
on all sides with Angostura. Add meat to 
onions and Stir over high heat until cubes 
are brown. Add peppercorns and potatoes. 
Add beer. 

Cover and simmer gently, stirring occa- 
sionally for 114 hours, until meat is tender. 
No thickening is required in this stew as 
during cooking the potatoes. will 
disintegrate into stew making it thicker 
without the addition of flour. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. 

During cooking it may be necessary to 
add more beer from time to time to _pre- 
vent sticking. 

SKELETON SALAD 
1 head romaine or leaf lettuce, washed 
4 lb. Jarisberg or Swiss cheese, cubed 
4 carrots, peeled and grated 
2 cups bean sprouts, rinsed, dried 
1 zucchini, washed, diced (1 c.) 
1 green pepper, diced (1c.) 


% head cauliflower, separated into 


Halloween party dinner 


flowerets and sliced 

Vv; head red cabbage, shredded 
1% c. raisins 

4 c. toasted slivered almonds - 

Tear lettuce into bite-size pieces. Com- 
bine in a large bowl with rest of ingre- 
dients. Toss with a lemon-honey dressing. 

Lemon-honey Dressing 
% ¢c. salad oil 
4T. lemon juice 
1T. honey 
1% tsp. each paprika and dry mustard 
4 tsp. each salt and grated lemon rind 

Combine all ingredients in a blender 

container. Blend at top speed until smooth. 


DECADENT DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE 
118.5 oz. pkg. devil’s food cake mix 
16-0z. pkg. semisweet chocolate morsels 
% c. rum 
ly c. apricot preserves 

Preheat oven to 350° F. Prepare cake as 
package directs. Stir in chocolate morsels. 
Spoon batter into 2 greased 9”’ cake pans. 
Bake 30-35 minutes. Cool 5 minutes in pans 
on wire rack. Remove layers from pans. 
Brush tops with rum. Let cool. Spread top 
of one layer with preserves. Top with se- 
cond layer. 
creamy chocolate frosting. 

SPIKED APPLE CIDER 

1 qt. apple cider 
13” cinnamon stick 
12” piece lemon peel 
1 tsp. whole cloves 
¥% tsp. allspice 
1c. applejack 
¥4c.rum 

Ina large saucepan combine apple cider 
and seasonings. Bring to a boil. Simmer 20 
minutes. Discard seasonings. Chill 2 
hours. Before serving, stir in applejack 
and rum. Serve over ice. Makes 5 cups. 
WARNING: THIS IS A DINNER YOU’LL 
LOVE AT FIRST BITE! 


Winter Fashion 


By Joan Archibald 

Colorful, fashionable and _ versatile 
clothing is what consumers generally look 
for when shopping. However, this winter 
with heating costs at an all-time high and 
thermostats at a chilly low, warmth is the 
top consideration. 

With this in mind, the fashion world has 


“come up with a new angle on the layered 


look that has been worn for a few years. 
According to Glamour magazine, a light 
weight jersey, under a medium weight 
sweater covered by a bulky wool sweater 
“is a very fashionable, yet practical look for 
this winter. 

According to scientific research three 
factors happen when you layer: 

First, insulation. Your body heat is trap- 
ped between layers of clothing and you are 
surrounded by warm air. 

Second, permeability. Here is where the 
thickness of the clothing being worn 
enters. Heavy woolens will not collapse as 
your body heats up. A heavy sweater will 
stay thick as it absorbs any perspiration. It 
is suggested a lightweight jersey or 
camisole be worn next to the body to help 
absorb any body moisture. 


Third, practicality. By layering 
clothing, the wearer is able to add or sub- 
tract as many layers as needed to be 
comfortable. 

Ever wonder why you’re plagued’by cold 
hands or feet during the cold months? The 
reason is when the body is subjected to 
cold, a greater percentage of blood is sent 
to the vital organs to keep them warm. 
This results in less blood circulating 
through the extremities. 

In addition, research shows that women 
fee] cold faster and more intensely in their 
hands and feet than men do. Perhaps that 
is why department stores are well stocked 
with gorgeous boots in all styles to keep 
feet cozy in the snowy months ahead. Also, 
hats, scarves and matching gloves are a 
fashion must for winter. 

No one said a coat couldn’t be w .im and 
good looking. There are a number of styles 
available to help in the attem)t to 
outsmart the weather. Everything irom 
the classic wool tweed chesterfield to 
“modacrylic furs’? are available for 
warmth and versatility. 


OPENING 


CROSS-COUNTRY 


SKI SALE 
ELS <BLSe OFF 


FISCHER® BONNA® ELAN 
EPOKE *SPLITKEIN® ALFA 


NORMARK®SWIX®SUVEREN 
SKYR® NORSEWEAR® EXEL 


Skis @ Bindings @ Poles # Boots 
Waxes @ Gloves @ Hats 
Jackets @ Vests @ Socks 


Turtlenecks @ Thermal 
Underwear # Suits 


WE HAVE WAXING CLINICS, SKI 


ASK ABOUT OUR 
Ze SKUTOURING CENTER 
Sr are’sty NEWSU! 


= 
OPEN 9:30-5:30 Mon.-Thurs. 9:30-8 p.m. Fri. Sat. 9-5 


Frost with your favorite 
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Andover Library 


Two free films will be shown at the 
Andover Memorial Hall Library (in the 
Memorial Hall Room) on Wednesday, 
October 24, at 7:30 p.m.: 


(1) Radiation and Health: A debate 
between anti-nuclear pediatrician Helen 
Caldicott and utility-company radiologist 
on the health effects of radiation (15 min.). 


Sunday, October 28 
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Anti-nuclear Films at 
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5 at atototal 


An overview of the energy alternatives to 
nuclear power. 


A discussion will follow the films. Re- 
freshments will be available. 

This is the first in a series of films 
dealing with the potential health hazards 
of nuclear energy, as well as alternative 
energy sources. They will be sponsored 
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by the Merrimack Valley Clamshell 


(2) Energy: The Nuclear Alternative: Alliance. 


Find the words in this 
puzzle that mean the 


following Bore Maxwell 
timely sly. happened 
tirade filled ugly smile 
false rumor hateful warlike 
faultless silent keepsake 
deep regret wise laziness 
persuade heavenly skeptic - 
thicken comparison daring deed 
‘ amusingly odd allay weariness 
make unimportant, useless 
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NAW-OUR BIG THING NOW 
| |S PREVENTATIVE CRIME / 


HI- CATCH ANY 


HERE'S THE PLAN: WE SET. WELL, IT MAKES 
CROOKS LATELY? 


FIRE TO CHICAGO, THEN USE MORE SENSE THAN 
THE ENERGY TO RUNA ATOMIC ENERGY / 


STEAM TURBINE! 
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ENERGY 
RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


WHY DOES THE TASK WELL,CONSIDERING | | AND BESIDES-WE IT WILL AT LEAST 

FORCE ON MONEY WANT ITS VALUE,WE CAN'T HOPE THAT IF WE GAIN SOME VALUE AS 

TO DROP THE ONE AFFORD THE PAPER “BAN THE BUCK”.. A COLLECTORS (TEM! 
DOLLAR BILL? | IT'S PRINTED ON. 
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"HOLLYWOOD CALLIN 
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\/ You 607 Him!) | How D'yA C/E THAT FUAtS Mee . 
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| SO,LISTEN, 
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well-being is 


body weight is called body’ — 
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a By Danielle Ratte 


Have you ever wondered sui owns the 
airplanes tied down at the Haverhill Air- 
port visible from Route 495? Don Dutton, 
son of the founder of the airport, claims 
ownership to eighteen of the crafts, the 
others belonging to private pilots in the 
area. “3 

Dutton is a certified flight instructor 
with twenty-one years of experience. His 


_ students are able to rent any of the varied 


makes and models of aircraft for their 
lessons. They may learn to fly in a high or 
low wing airplane witha single engine, and 
proceed to master the techniques of the 
light twin engine aircrafts and even on to 
aerobatics, if they desire. 

The majority of the students who r receive 
their private pilot’s license fly as a hobby, 
with about ten percent of them intending to 
continue into the commercial. flight in- 
dustry. Two years ago Joe Schena began 
flight instruction at the Haverhill airfield 
taking his solo flight on his sixteenth birth- 
day. Joe was awarded his private pilot’s 
license on his seventeenth birthday, and 
recently accomplished his instrument 


; CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


Use the clues listed below to fill in the 
crossword puzzle. 


Across 


7, ————— means extreme fatness. (8) 


8. The part of fitness that is the ability to 
use the joints through a full range is 
=: (14) 
9. A two-word term that refers to 
physical, social, emotional, and mental 
—. (13) 
11. The part of fitness that enables you to 
put forth great amounts of force is called 
—_————. (14) 
13. The part of fitness that allows you to 
move fast is called. . (17) 
14. Six parts of fitness help you in sports 


and games. This type of fitness is called 
——-related fitness. (17) 


16. Cardiovascular fitness is the. fitness 


part that refers to the fitness of the~ 


——, a body organ. (14) 


18. Five parts of fitness help you resist 
certain conditions. This type of fitness is 


called -related fitness. (13) 
20. When you exercise, certain body 
tissues called do the 
work. (8) 

21. When you exercise, you are doing 
physical —_——_-—_-._ (8) 


22. The part of fitness that allows you to 
do a fast strength performance is called 
pele Erp) 


Down 


1. The part of fitness that is the ability to 
use your senses and body parts together is 
called ——_—_—_———_. (17) 


2. If you have ali eleven parts, you are 
said to have good physical . (13) 
3. The part of fitness that is the ability to 
exercise the whole body for long periods 
of time is called ————-__—_—_. (14) 

5. The part of fitness that refers to the 
time it takes you to get started to move is 
called —————_—_——— aALT) 

6. Activities yeu can do throughout most 
of your life are called — sports. (12) 


- 10. Games that you participate in to get 


—. (14) 
12. The part of fitness that refers to the 
ability to maintain an upright posture is 
called —— . (17) 

15. The part of fitness that refers to the 
ability to control the movements of your 
total body is called —, (17) 


17. If you want to improve your fitness,. 
you must do regular . (14) 


19. The part of fitness that has hes te.4 do tay 
© , ‘4) 


exercise are called 
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rating. He is cinploved at the airport and 
is involved in the work-study program at 


Small planes av Haverhill Airport. . 


the high school where he is a'senior. Avia- . 


tion is his career choice, and he is now stu- 
dying for his commercial pilot’s license: 
Before long he will be certified as a flight 
instructor, and be able to “‘log time in the 
air”’ while waiting for his opportunity in 
commercial aviation. 
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New age health and fitness 


By Pat Augeri & Carl Beal 


Holistic Health is a rapidly growing 
movement in the field of health care. It is 
a simple concept that takes into 


consideration not only how the body is | 


functioning but also the mind & spirit as 

well, since all are closely interrelated. 
The Health Service at NECC is dedi- 

cated to the holistic concept of health care. 


For this reason an upcoming lecture series _ 


is planned in the carpeted lounge during 
free-period 12 noon to 1 p.m. on the 
following days: 
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Haverhill Airport is considered a small 
airfield with one runway of 2,100 feet. It is 
used primarily by local private pilots. 
Though the airport is small, it can accom- 
modate all types of small pleasure air- 
crafts up to light twin engine models. 

Don Dutton explains that, ‘‘pilots make 
it a practice at Haverhill Airport to fly 
their planes away from the college.’’ When. 
we do notice an aircraft over campus it is 
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Tues. Oct. 23 
Film: Wellness Revolution ~ 


Wed. Oct. 24 
Alcohol Aware: Alcoholism 
signs & symtoms 
Mon. Oct. 29 - 
Personal Growth Management 


Wed. Oct. 31 
The Education of Consciousness 
Fri. Nov. 2 | e 
Stress Management & Health , 


tod aber wa od To 55. 


| Airport is For Pleasure © 


] 


’ 


Joan Archibald photo. -~ 


usually a transient pilot unfamiliar with 
the airfield. Dutton continues, ‘‘there are 
times when crosswind conditions cause an. 
aircraft to drift over the college when 
making a landing at the airport.”’ : 

The airport is easily reached from Route 
110 with signs posted in the Kenoza Lake 
area. Don Dutton enjoys his life in the air, 
and is very definite about the safety of fly- 
ing over any other means of travel. 


\ 
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"Mon. Nov. 5 ae 
The Nature of Slerey: 
~ Nutrition and Health ~ 


Wed. Nov.7 _ 
Holistic Education: Intellect, Body, 
Emotion, Intuition, and Imagination 
Fri-Nov-9 55774: | 
_ Psychosynthesis: _ 
A new mode of Humanity 


For more information please ‘contact 
Pat Augeri in The Health Service (Rm 
F-135). All lectures are doy Sroneeree by 
The Social. Committee. é 
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By Deborah Massicotte 


only totally professional theatre in this 

_ area. Without going all the way to Boston, 

| you can now enjoy professional theatre at 
vd half the price. MRT is a non-profit theatre 
_ which was established one year ago and is 
_ opening its first season on October 23. The 
} Little Theatre, which was built in 1954, is 
located in Mahoney Hall, Broadway 
Street, on the South Campus of the Univer- 


; The Merrimack Regional Theatre is the 


} sity of Lowell. Opening night will be 
| celebrated with the presentation of Pas- 
| sion of Dracula.. 


John R. Briggs and Mark Kaufman, both 


} with acting backgrounds, are the two Pro- 


i ducing Artistic directors who auditioned 
f 5 over 100 Broadway actors and actresses in 
| New York. They carefully selected six 
, plays for the 1979-80 season including a 
} touch of passion, laughter, love, drama, 
| tragedy, and comedy. MRT is-guided by a 
} Board of Directors of 23 community 
| leaders from the Merrimack Valley. The 


National Historical Park of Lowell was an 


influencing factor in bringing the profes- 
sionals to the area. 

Whether you enjoy a horror-thriller, a 
love story combined with tragedy, reflec- 
tions of the Great Depression, or a 
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and 2:00 p.m. Sunday matinees. Discounts 
are available for groups of 20 or more. 
Phone reservations are accepted at 
617/454-3926 and are held until 30 minutes 
before curtain. The box office is open daily 
10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. and mail orders are 


seasonal ‘“‘Hum-Bugger,”’ a night out at the also accepted, _ P 
Little Theatre guarantees more surprises Here is the list of plays for the 1979-80 
than television can offer. Opening Pie 93-NOV. 18 

Seasonal subscriptions are offered with THE PASSION OF DRACULA 


substantial savings that include preferred 
seating, exchange privileges, restaurant 
specials, bumper stickers, open rehearsals 
and back stage tours, and priority 
renewals. There is free parking on the 
premises. When you would expect to pay 
$67.00 or more for an evening in Boston for 
two, including the price of gasoline, park- 
ing, dinner, and tickets, you can expect to 
pay no more than $22.00 in Lowell. 

The regular ticket price is $6.50 on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Sunday 
matinees and evenings. Friday and Satur- 
day evenings the price is $7.50. Students 
witha college ID receive a $2.00 discount. 

The ‘performance times are scheduled 
for 8:00 p.m., Tuesday through Sunday, 


by Bob Hall & David Richmond 
Based on Bram Stoker’s Gothic novel, this 
new adaptation has all the thrills and 
chills. It will keep you on the edge of your 


seat. 
NOV. 23-DEC. 23 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
by Timothy Near & Rae Allen 
There is nothing ‘‘Bah-Humbug”’ about 
this seasonal pleaser. A show for the whole 
family during the holiday season. Don’t 


iss this one. 
miss this one.) 0 98 JAN. 27 


ROMEO & JULIET 
by William Shakespeare 
The greatest Love story ever written, by 
one of the greatest playwrights of all time. 


‘E’ Building Movie Viewing Room 


| By Kathy Chiaradonna and Cindy Troudt 


|} Movies scheduled for the rest of the 
| semester include films sponsored by Stu- 
| dent Activities ‘totalled $900 this Fall. 
| Educational films for class showings are 
} included in the budget of the English and 
| Social Sciences Departments. 


Movies are shown as schedulea in the 
} Audiov-Visual- Department's Projection 
Room, E-153. In addition to scheduled 
_ showings, the Audio-Visual Department 
arranges private viewing times. Rented 
films have return deadlines. Advance 
notice must be given to Sue Bengston, 
Audio-Visual’s Film Department super- 
visor for extra showings. ‘The Film 
_ Department's library contains other 
movies of educational and entertainment 
value. 
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| Concert update 


By Laurence Dubroff 


October, November, and December are 
generally big concert months and this 
year is no exception. First, the Jethro 
Tull concert originally scheduled for 
October 21 has been postponed because 
flutist Ian Anderson is in the hospital with 
a scratched cornea. It seems an 
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overzealous fan was throwing roses on 
stage and one caught Ian in the eye. As 
predicted, The Who have added a Boston 
date to their tour itinerary. They recently 
sold out five shows. at New York’s 
Madison Square Garden and two shows at 
the Capitol Theater in Passaic, New 
Jersey. New drummer Kenny Jones says 
he can’t wait to cut a dise with the group. 

Jean-Luc Ponty, the madcap violinist 
who has worked with the likes of Frank 
Zappa and the Mothers, was originally 
scheduled to play the Berklee Perform- 
ance Center but the show has been shifted 
to the Orpheum Theater. Styx is celebrat- 
ing their tenth aniversary with their 
largest and most expensive road show yet, 
which will take them to Providence. No 
Boston date has been set. 

The piano man, Billy Joel, will play the 
Boston Garden in mid-November. Aero- 
smith will be playing the Providence Civic 
Center in late November. There are 
rumors about a possible Aerosmith 
break-up but that will probably depend on 
guitarist Joe Perry's success with his new 
band. He recently cut an album that is not 
yet available in record stores. There are 
rumors about Boston dates for Bruce 
Springsteen, Black Sabbath, and Frank 
Zappa and also about a possible Led 
Zeppelin tour but nothing definite has 
been set. 


Upcoming events through mid-Decem- 
ber are as follows: 
° 
Oct 23 -- Andy Pratt, Paradise 
Oct 25 -- Stompers, Paradise 


Oct 28 -- Commander Cody, Headliners 
North | Rr 


Projection Room Schedule 

Caine Mutiny SA October 24 11 a.m. 
Duck Soup C.D. October 29 2 p.m. 

i C.D. October 29 6:45 p.m. 

i C.D. October 30 11 a.m. 
Rashomon C.D. October 30 x 2 p.m. 
Frankenstein SA October 31 11 a.m. 
Duck Soup C.D. November 01 12 noon 
“8 4/2” C.D. November 06 2 p.m. 
The O.D.E.S.S.A. File SA November 07 11 a.m. 
Four More Days §.S.D November 07 = 
Virgin Spring ae November 12 
Good Soldier Schweik G.D: November 13 11 a.m. 
Virgin Spring C.D. November 13 2 p.m 
California Split SA November 14 11 a.m. 
Four More Days S.S.D November 14 ~ 
Good Soldier Schweik €.D: November 15 12 noon 

” C.D. November 19 2p.m 

Oliver! SA November 21 11 a.m. 
I Am Also You S.S.D. November 26 * 
Psycho €.D. November 27 2 p.m 

” G.p} November 28 li a.m. 
Slaughter House Five C.D: December 03 2 p.m 
Carl Gustav Jung SiS: December 04 * 
Slaughter House Five C.D. December 04 11 a.m. 

” CD: December 04 2p.m 
Bonnie and Clyde *% December 04 
Slaughter House Five C.D. December 05 11 a.m. 
" C.D. December 06 12 noon 

A Woman Is A Woman ** December 11 2p.m 
Rat Man S.S.D. December 10 - 
Carl Gustav Jung S.S.D. December 14 - 


SA -- Student Activities Sponsored |* 
C.D.-- Communications (English) Dept 


$.S.D. -- Social Sciences Sponsor 


Oct 31 -- Bonnie Raitt, Music Hall 


Nov 2 -- Bob Seger, Providence C.C.[tent.] 


Nov 2 -- Jean-Luc Ponty, Orpheum 
Nov 2, 3 -- Iggy Pop, Paradise 


Nov 4 -- Grateful Dead, Providence C.C. 


Nov 9 -- Styx, Providence C.C. 
Nov 12 -- Billy Joel, Boston Garden 


Nov 22 -- Fleetwood Mac, Providence C.C. 


Nov 28 -- Aerosmith, Providence C.C. 


Nov 28 -- Pousette-Dart Band, Headliners 


North 


Times not scheduled, check Social J 


Sciences Department for Schedule. 
** Contact A-V for show time. 


Music Corner 


By Roger Maxfield 

Elvis Presley had the most #1 songs of 
the oldie era, the most top 40 songs, and the 
most in the statistical top 100. The same 
artist was second to Elvis in all three 
categories. Who is it? 

What superstar of the seventies sang 
with the Chad Mitchell Trio in the mid- 
sixties? 

What novelty song was #1 in the country 
in 1962 and was released in 1973 to become 
a hit again by the same artist? 

In 1964 there was only one man to knock 


Dec 16 — The Who, Boston Garden [sldout] 
Dec 17 -- The Who, Providence C.C.{ ” ] 


the Beatles from the #1 position. He is from 
Lovich, Texas. What is his name and what 
is the song? 


Merrimack Regional Theatre 
opens Season 


FEB. 1-MAR. 2 
THE HOPE CHEST 
by Robert Johanson 


The problems of growing old in a world 
that is moving quickly past us. 


MAR. 7-APR. 6 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE 
by Tennessee Williams 


This classic American drama established 
Tennessee Williams as one of the great 
playwrights of all time. 


APR. 11-MAY 11 
VANITIES | 
by Jack Heifner 
A bittersweet comedy that follows the lives 
of three Texas girls through their days in 
high school, college and their early 
thirties. 


Record Reviews 
By Bill Petrakis 


Styx-“Cornerstone” 


If you had mentioned the name ‘‘Styx’”’ 
in the early 1970’s, most people would have 
probably responded with “Who?” But 
many things can happen in ten years and 
today Styx has turned from a bunch of vir- 
tual unknowns into one of rock and roll’s 
premiere bands. 

So it comes as no surprise that “‘Cor- 
nerstone,”’ their latest effort, is destined to 
become platinum (1 million sales), even if 
it isn’t their best accomplishment. 

That’s not to say that the album stinks, 
however. Styx has a knack for writing 
slow, melodic ballads as well as pounding, 
high-energy rock numbers, a musical 


range that puts them a cut above the 
average rock band. For instance, ‘“‘Babe,”’ 
the top-forty single, blends good keyboard 
work with smooth vocal harmonies. to 
make a nice, laid-back love ballad. Match 
this with “Eddie,” a tough, heavy metal 
number, and the group’s versatility comes 
into focus. 

Sandwiched in between is a variety of 
middle-of-the-road songs. ‘‘Love in the 
Midnight’ is deceptively placid at the 
outset, but it develops into a well put 
together progressive rocker. “First Time” 
is basically an easygoing love song with 
just the right touch of rock fervor to keep 
the listener’s attention. ‘‘Borrowed time,” 
an up-tempo rocker, has all of the class 
and finesse typical of the Styx style. 

The remaining cuts on ‘‘Cornerstone’’ 
are in a word -- weak. The enthusiasm is 
there, but the songs are commercialized, 
and seemingly done in a hurry. But this 
holds true for so many other albums that 
it’s par for the course. 

On the whole, ‘‘Cornerstone” isn’t really 
comparable to Styx’ “‘Pieces of Eight” or 
“Grand Illusion” albums but it’s safe to 
say that it’s worth the $8.98 list price, even 
if you’re not a Styx (Who?) fan. 


* * * * * 


By David Haviland 
Osmonds, ‘Stepping into Disco” 

Believe it, or not, but the Osmonds have 
stumbled into the disco scene. 

The older Osmonds mix well into this 
field with help from Maurice Gibb of the 
Bee Gees, who co-produced the album. 

“Stepping Out” swings the album into 
action. This fast, melodic song sends you 
moving onto the dance floor, as does 
““You’re Mine’, and others. 

They also do a copy of the Bee Gees 
country pop tune, ‘‘Rest. Your Love,” 
which is even better than the original. 

“Stepping into Disco”’ is one of the best 
albums the brothers have come out with in 
a long time, so don’t miss out on it. 
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Robert Palmer — ‘‘Secrets’”’ 

This electrified album jumps out at you 
from the start with the top 20 song “Bad 
Case of Loving You.” 

From there the album gradually slows 
down, then picks up again with ‘‘Love 
Stops”’...and continues through Side Two. 

Palmer sure doesn’t know how to keep a 
secret, His latest album is being talked 


‘about everywhere. 


What popular group acted and perform- 
ed as ‘‘Future Villians’’ inthe RSO feature 
of ‘‘Sgt. Peppers Lonely Club Band?” 

Answers in next week’s issue. 
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By Jay Karamourtopoulos 

After the NECC girls’ basketball team 
went 26-1 in 1977-78. Jack Hess, the coach 
and school athletic director, wants to 
build the team even more for the following 
season. Last year Hess bought new 
uniforms and had a better schedule 
waiting for the girls. There was one big 
problem, though — only five girls went out 
for the team and the whole season had to 
be cancelled. Hess said he was very disap- 
pointed about last year, but he said that he 
would give the girls one more chance next 
year. Next year is here and Hess had his 
first meeting September 19th. About 10-12 
girls showed up. At the meeting he told the 
girls that he would like them to meet every 
Wednesday at 12:00 in the gym to play 
some basketball and get to know one 
another. Since then Hess said at least 9 or 
10 girls showed up every Wednesday. He 
also went on to tell me that a few girls 
seemed discouraged because they weren’t 
as good as the others. Hess said that as 
long as the girls are interested they should 
attend the meetings. “If you have five 
superstars on a team and that’s it, you 
won’t have a winning team,”’ Hess said. ‘“‘I 
want at least 12 players on the team and if 
IcanI’ll split the playing time equally.”’ 


After last year’s catastrophe Hess was 
looking for a female coach hoping that a 
woman could relate with the players 
better. As time went on Hess decided to 
stay as coach though. “I felt that a coach 
for women’s sports should be on campus,” 
Hess said, “mainly because I feel to keep 
their interest and spirit they must be 
pushed.” Hess feels that girls at NECC 
have a responsibility to play some sport. 
“As Athletic Director I follow Title 9 
(equal rights) very strictly, but if the girls 
aren’t interested I just as soon use the 
money to start maybe a boys’ hockey 
team, for example,” said Hess. Hess was 
quick to state that he wants the girls’ 
program to work so the girls have 
something to be proud of. 
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_NECC girls’ B-Ball 


get second chance 


Hess admits that this year’s schedule is 
a lot tougher than the one he had in 1977. “‘I 
know that we’ll get our ears lapped a few 
times,’’ said Hess. 


The first real practice will be on 
Wednesday, October 31st. From the list of 
players there are only two returning 
starters. Deb Donnely (Pentucket) and 
Ellen Rattele. Hess has a group of 
ballplayers from St. Mary’s of Lawrence. 
They are Ellen Foley, Andrea Brazeau, 
Carol Crowley, Alice Beal and Kathleen 
MacCarthy. Other players are Caroline 
Peters (Newburyport), Corrine Mac- 
Dougall (Winnacunnet), Nancy Haskell 
(Tewksbury), Joanne Patenaude (Gr. 
Lowell Voke), Maria Imbresia (Ames- 
bury), Gina Nieve (Methuen), Kathi 
Larigne (Greater Lowell Voke) and Diane 
Dehm (Andover). 

If any other girl is interested please 
show up and give it a try. Maybe you’ll get 
to wear the brand new uniforms that have 
never been worn, even though they were 
bought a year ago. 


NECCO WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 1979- 


1980 
Date Day School Location Time 
Nov. 26 Mon. Essex Aggie A 6:00 
Nov. 29 Thurs. Lowell JV H_ 6:00 
Dec.3 Mon. N. Hawthorne A 7:00 
Dec.4 Tues. Daniel Webster H 6:00: 
Dec:7 Fri. Becker.Jr. H 6:00 
Dec.10 Mon. Rivier College H 7:00 
Dec.11 Tues. Mt.-IdaCollege A 7:00 
Dec. 14 Fri. Rivier College A 6:00 
Dec. 21 Fri. NH Voch.Tech. H 6:00 
Jan.15 Tues. D. Webster H 6:00 
Jan.16 Wed. © Essex Aggie H 6:00 
Jan.18 Fri. MiddlesexCC A 6:00 
Jan.23 Wed. N. Hawthorne H_ 6:00 
Jan.25 Fri. MiddlesexCC H 6:00 
Jan.28 Mon. Becker Jr. A 6:00 
Jan.29 Tues. Mt.IdaCollege H 6:00 
Jan.31 Thurs. Roxbury A 6:00 
Feb.4 Mon. Roxbury H 6:00 
Feb.6 Wed. Merrimack H 4:00 
Feb.8 Mon. NH Voch.Tech. A_ 6:00 
Feb. 11 Mon. Fitchburg A 7:00 
Feb.12 Tues. Lowel JV A 7:00 
Feb. 24 Sun. Notre Dame H_ 6:30 
Feb. 25 Mon. Merrimack A 7:00 


_ Intramural /Recreation 


“Aprésehtatidns 000 As. U8. FAISAL 


On Wednesday, October_ 24, the 
Intramural/Recreation Department will 
sponsor a co-ed tug-o-war competition. All 
teams must have a roster turned into the 
Intramural Office by October 23. The 
‘‘pull”’ will be held in front of the gym on 
the lawn. Teams will consist of 7 pullers - 
one of whom is an alternate. For each 
competition there must be a minimum of 2 
females. Awards will be given to the first 
and second place teams, 


On Monday, October 29, and Wednesday, 
October 31, the Intramural/Recreation 
Department will sponsor a bicycle clinic 
during college hours. Ken Bass, owner and 
chief mechanic of the Elan Ski and Bicycle 
Shop of Newburyport, will discuss choos- 
ing and proper fitting of a bicycle. He will 
also talk about the biomechanics of bicycl- 
ing at the first presentation on the 29th. On 
the 31st he will discuss position and techni- 
que. Also he will have a touring of his 
equipment and a planning for a trip. Ques- 

tions will be answered during both 


A bicycle trip will be sponsored by the 
Intramural/Recreation Department. It is 
scheduled for Saturday, November 3. In 
case of rain, the date will be Sunday, 
November 4. The trip will be from 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, to Exeter, 
New Hampshire. The trip is about 25 miles 
long. Students are to meet at NECC at 
8:00 a.m., where a carpool will bring them 
to Newburyport. Participants will return 
to NECC at about 6:00 p.m. Ten and three- 
speed bikes are welcome. For further in- 
formation please contact Dave Brown in 
Room 125 of the Gym Building. 


Due to an insufficient number of in- 
terested students there has been no for- 
malized intramural flag. football this 
semester. A series of round robin games 
has been scheduled for the three teams 
that are participating. There will be no 
awards given since there is no official 


Buddy Bostick wins race around Lake Kenoza. 


Joe Pallaria photo. 


Cross country run around Kenoza 


By Joseph Cox 

Near perfect running weather on 
Wednesday, October 17, produced a good 
turnout for the Cross-Country Run around 
Lake Kenoza. 

Buddy Bostick was the first to cruise 
past the finish line at the Mudflat parking 
lot, the end of a 4.4-mile course. Awards 
were presented to the first- and 
second-place male/ female finishers of the 
race sponsored by-~the Intramural Depart- 
ment. 


‘By Mark Kahigian 


The Northern Essex Varsity Baseball 
team ended its long and dampered season 
with an overall record 7-8-1 while 5-3 in the 
league. 

Coach Allen Peddrick was very impress- 
ed with the team’s play in its last six 
games. He felt his team has shown the po- 
ise and ability to play with any of its 
opponents. 


Flag football 


Ruffians 


Ronnie’s Raiders 


Mark Omanian Mike Habib 
Paul Clenard Walter White 
Kevin Murphy Joe Vandette 
Mark O’Shea Dennis Lorenzo 
Frank Paolini Tim Campbell 
Dan Ellard Tom Pappalardo 
Keith Burdin Bob Cavaretta 
Chris Jackson Dave Pacheco 
Pat Mastacouis Al Barbagallo 
Glen Gaudette Joel Lattorre 
: Chris Childs 

Columbians Doug Morin 

Bill Indoccio 

Steve Defusco 

Wally Jaroz 

Kenny Wallworth 

Mike Luciordi 

Bill Pitochelli 

Matty Morley 

Jamie Kater 

Jim Willey 

Mike Jaroz 

Mike Roberts 


John Ianazzo 


Race Results: 
1: ‘Buddy Bosticky . i252 seta. eae 22:50 
2--Scott Prudysy ose ester Uae em 26:31 
So¢ Bob Vabreguetis airmen eee 27:39 
4. Joe COX, Sere ee ne ae a 28:09 
5. Dick Bostick-! sat. cee 28:52 
6. James Di Vincienzo.......... 29:33 
7: Kate-Malynna 22.0 rv ose teen 33:26 
8. Carlotta Meyers ....0:s/s004'« a 34:14 
9. Mike’ Pelletier gi) ta, cee 37:38 


Knights finish a 


Coach Allen Peddrick lauded kd 
Thiboult, Roy Boyer, and Durell Smith, for 
their strong pitching performances over 
this past season. He also lauded co-captain 
Mark Kahigian, John Murphy, and Bob 
Smith, for their fine play in the field and at 
the plate. 

The Blue and Gold will hold a raffle over 
the winter in the cafeteria to pay the 
necessary expense for their trip to 
Delaware in the spring. 2 


Knights 
optimistic 


By Mark Kahigian 


The Northern Essex Varsity Basketball 
team launches its long and vigorous 
schedule for their up-coming season on 
November 26, against Essex Aggie. 
Coach Paul Rouse and assistant coach 
Billy Caron have great expectations for 
this year’s team and are confident they 
will better last year’s mediocre record 
of 11-14. 

Coach Rouse is looking for the 
necessary leadership from captain Barry 
Prescott along with veterans Mike Row- 
inski, Peter Zalanskas, Dennis Moran and 
Tommy Saunders. 

Rouse, in the careful choosing for his 
team, is looking for specific qualities: aca- 
demic ability, team concept, good attitude, 
and intensity. In his opinion these are the 
necessary ingredients to produce a top- 
quality player and team. 
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Dave Brown’s Goal: Helping Others 


Te eS 


By Paul Anthony Sapienza 


Dave Brown, Northern Essex’s Intramu- 
ral/Recreation Director, has a primary 
goal in life — helping people build confi- 
dence in themselves through muscle coor- 
dination and endurance training. 

“Tf I can help someone develop his 
athletic potential, as an individual, then I 
have accomplished my goal. There is no 
more rewarding experience than helping a 
person overcome a physical handicap that 
may have prevented them from enriching 
their lives,’’ he says. 

Brown is 28 years old. He has been help- 
ing people ‘‘get more out of life” since his 
days at High School in his home town, 
Belchertown, Massachusetts. 

Dave played four years of varsity 
baseball and basketball in High School, the 
only sports sponsored by the school. He ex- 
plains, ‘‘We had only 63 students in my 


Three cheers for Cecilia Furlotte, Direc- 
tor of Career Counseling, who successfully 


competed in the Bonne Belle 6.2-mile 


marathon on October 8! 

Director Furlotte started running for her 
health just 16 months ago. At that time she 
carefully proceeded at a reasonable pace 
for one and a half minutes, slowly increas- 
ing to two and a half minutes, then to five 
minutes. It was symmer weather when she 
ran a course along Crane Beach conquer- 
ing one mile. Running became very ex- 
citing, and before she knew it she was 
training for a three-mile race in Beverly. 
Competitive running was certainly not in 
her original plan of a healthy way to keep 
in shape. 

Cecilia says she entered the Beverly 
race ‘just intending to finish but I was 
thrilled with the idea of running in a race.” 
In July she completed the women’s race in 
Ipswich, running her best time of nine 
minutes per mile. It was then that she and 
a friend set their goal on competing in the 
October Bonne Bell Marathon. When the 
Women’s Caucus announced in August a 
five-mile run in Boston, Cecilia decided it 
would be “good training for the Bonne 
Belle, as the route was about the same.” 

“It was exciting to be running in 
downtown Boston,” but mid-way through 
the race Cecilia fell. She caught her foot on 
one of the metal gratings and was forced to 
stop at a first aid station where it was sug- 
gested that she go for stitches to close the 
wound on her hand. She was at her peak, 
there was no stopping now! She accepted ° 
bandages and continued to the finish line. 
From there she immediately went to the 
Massachusetts General Emergency Room 
where it took ten sutures to close her 
wound and dressings were applied to her 
knee. Cecilia comments, ‘‘I was bruised, 
bandaged, taped, but so happy to have 
completed,the five-mile race, and looking 
forward to the Bonne Belle.” 

Running for health was now an addic- 


_ tion. Training consisted of running from 12 


to 15 miles per week along the Ipswich 
shore roads. The Bonne Belle “‘would be 
the culmination of her running plan.”’ 

The big day — October 8. Cecilia extols 
over ‘‘the thrill of participating with 5,035 
women ranging in age from 7 to 78 years.” 


graduating class. There’s not much more 
that can be done with numbers like that.” 
Before graduation the student had helped 
organize the school’s first soccer team, 
cross-country team and golf team. 

Public school education gave the young 
man the opportunity to follow athletic 
standards set up by the President’s Coun- 
cil of Physical Fitness. Brown recalls the 
influence it has had on his athletic life. 
“Basically the idea is a good one, but it 
does have many drawbacks. The ability to 
do fifty sit-ups or twenty-five pull-ups 
doesn’t necessarily indicate a physically 
fit person.”’ He feels ‘‘exercises designed 
to increase cardiovascular durability are 
most important to physical health.”’ 

The director’s present motivation in 
sports activities is directed toward in- 
dividual non-competitive sports. Hiking, 


Northern Essex Has 


Bonne Belle Runner 


By Danielle Ratte 


The throng oi women lined up between 
Beacon and Boylston streets in the vicinity 
of the Boston Common and Public 
Gardens. As a tenth seed, Cecilia began 
the race approximately one minute and 
forty-one seconds after the start. There 
were so many runners that she could only 
start ata fast walking pace. 


Her description of the scene along the © 


way tells-it all, ‘“cheering, yelling, whistl- 
ing, husbands holding children high to get 
a glimpse of their moms, rounds of 
applause.’”’ The T-shirts told stories of 
their own, ‘‘We Keep Mommy Running”’ 
and another ‘“‘Pushy Husband.” Cecilia 
was delighted with ‘‘the sense of com- 
raderie, sharing the experience makes you 
proud, happy and gives you a sense of 
accomplishment.’ 

The race of 6.2 miles was won by,a young 
woman with a time of 32 minutes. Cecilia 
was proud of her time of 60 minutes and 
applauded when a 78-year-old marathoner 
came in at 66 minutes. ‘“‘There I was — my 
goal was reached — I could hardly believe 
it. I did it! The high was unbelievable.” 
Her sense of accomplishment is so well ex- 
pressed: “‘being part of a large group of 
women all doing something that five years 
ago would have been considered odd — all 
using our body and letting it act in such a 
vigorous, rewarding way — lilttle girls as 
young as 7 and 8 years old, women of all 
ages, it was a thrill.’’, 

Director Furlotte’s enthusiasm is 
enough to start anyone jogging at the next 
sunrise, especially when you realize that 
this trim, petite lady is 56 years young. Her 
positive attitude enabled her to perform at 
top form for which she is justifiably proud. 

Running is a popular physical fitness ac- 
tivity for many of the members of the Nor- 


thern Essex faculty. Mary Harada and _ 


Bob Reinertsen have run in the prestigious 
Boston Marathon, and Ellie Hope- 
McCarthy is an avid runner who also par- 
ticipates in organized marathons. Pat 
Augeri, Health Services Co-ordinator, and 
Mitch Glennon of the Library staff are run- 
ning enthusiasts also. 


There is nothing quite like feeling good 


about one’s self, and running is a means. 
Cecilia Furlotte accomplished her goal; 
she is an inspiration! 


If You Are Not Making The 


Progress You Would Like To Make 


And Are Capable Of Making, 
It Is Simply Because Your Goals 


° 


‘ 
ee 


Are Not Clearly Defined. 


activities, please contact Dave Brown in 
Room 125 of Gym Building. 


canoeing in the white waters and rock 
climbing are among Brown’s favorite 
outdoor activities. He has_ tried 
parachuting and hang-gliding and has of- 
fered the latter as a possible activity for 
the Outdoors Club. 

Standing at six feet tall with shoulders 
that need no introduction, Brown appears 
caged in his small office, seemingly 
separated from his natural surroundings. 
He greets visitors with a firm handshake 
and flashes a warm smile. His relaxed 
voice is comforting. The man sits in his 
chair, pushes away from the desk and 
locks his fingers behind his head. He stret- 
ches his legs across the floor while answer- 
ing questions. His personable manner is 
similar to park bench story tellers talking 
with old friends. 


INTRAMURALS & RECREATION 
Fall Schedule 


Tug-o-War [Coed[ Oct 24 & 26 [W & Fj 
Bicycling Clinic - Oct 29 & 31 [M & W] 
Bicycling Trip-Nov 3 [Sat; if rain: Nov 5] 
Floor Hockey - Nov 5 [Mon] [M’s & F’s] 
Volleyball [coed] - Nov 7 [Wed] 
Weight-lifting Clinic - Nov 14 & 21 [Wed] 
Pool Tournament - Nov 28 [Wed] 
Obstacle-Course Race-Nov30,Dec5[F& W] 
Badminton Tournament - Dec 5 [Wed] 
Battling Clinic - Dec 10 [Mon] in Gym 


emabaditietest oy 
For further information on any of these 


Kara’s Quiz Corner 


Team and 
will be awarded. 


Brown offers some thoughts on the up- 
coming 1980 Winter Olympics. “‘The big- 
gest problem with the Olympic Games is 
the unbelievable cost of hosting them. I 
would like to see the Olympic Game loca- 
tions, across the world, used over on a 
rotating basis, so that the country putting 
up the money to construct an Olympic site 
doesn’t take such a big loss when the 
games move on.”’ : 

According to Brown, the athletes 
themselves are responsible for the mass 
appeal of the Olympics. ‘‘The comradery 
displayed by the athletes is equalled only 
by the dedication each one has to his own 
success. To be an Olympic athlete requires 
talent, rigorous training and an undoubled 
desire to be the best at what you do.”’ 

The Gold medal for coordinating ex- 

' citing sporting events with healthful exer- 
cise programs goes to the representative 
from Room 125 in the Gym, Dave Brown. 


Soccer Tournament 
Se RS ee 


October 26 

At NECC Soccer Field 
Starting at 1:00 p.m. 
Daniel Webster v.s. Pharmacy 
NECC v.s. North Shore 


Soccer Finals 
eats 9 Se 


October 27 
At Daniel Webster 
Consolation for 3rd place played 


between losing teams the 26th. 
Foal 


Individual trophies 


answers to this 


Illustrated. 
* 


* 


* * 


Last issue’s winner: 


* * 


Answers to last issue’s quiz: 


The winners of the Rolaids Relief Man award were Jim Kearn 
(Texas Rangers) and Bruce Sutter (Chicago Cubs). 


* 


The first sports buff to come to the Observer office with the 
issue’s question will 


* 


Question: What National League Baseball player caught Hank 
Aaron’s 715th homerun when it landed in the bullpen? 


* 


Ken Goscilo, Lowell, Mass. 


The starting quarterback teams: 
For Tampa Bay -- Doug Williams 

Chicago Bears -- Vince Evans 

Cleveland Browns -- Brian Sipes 


receive a free Sports 


* * 


* 


* 


* * 
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JW’s hosts the Stompers 
exclusively for the 
entertainment of people 
| from Northern Essex 
Community College, this 
Sunday evening. 


Come with your friends at eight o’clock to enjoy 
food, drink, and great rock & roll. 

A Northern Essex ID is required for admission. 
Eighteen and nineteen year olds are welcome, but 
state laws apply. 

A light buffet will be served. Admission $2. ‘ ea 


Route 110, Amesbury, Ma. 388-9552 = 


WT «a 


